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INSURING THE 
FUTURE FOR 


Young America 
oe 


IVE young America the 
breaks he deserves. Buy 

War Bonds—buy them until it 
hurts—to vindicate our free- 
dom and security so that he can 
proudly hold our Flag aloft all 
his life. Buy life insurance to 
protect him at home from those 
insidious fifth columnists — 
want and misery —that would 
harass him if death should cut 


off your support. 


Make his future secure 





through life insurance so that 
he may continue to enjoy the 
advantages you want him to have—so that, no matter what happens to you, he may be 
reared and educated to take his place in the world of affairs, to fulfill his destiny in 
the brighter, more secure world that Victory will bring. Victory would be an empty 
thing for him if want and misery kept him from enjoying the fruits of Victory. 
Guarantee Victory for him by buying War Bonds and guarantee his personal 


security by protecting him through life insurance. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. Wriuiams, President Home Orrice, Cincinnati 














Who Knows His Future? 


Emerson once said: 
“The creation of a thousand forests is in one acorn.” 


So, too, may the future of civilization be affected 
immeasurably by a toddling boy. He may be another 
Washington, Lincoln or Edison. He has a right to 


the opportunity to fully develop his talents. 


Show fathers how they can use life insurance to make 


certain the education of their sons or daughters. 


teed) rudential 
Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Only a little more than fifty per cent of all workers in the U.S. are covered by Social Security Act. 


SocIAL SECURITY For ALL 


A Review of the Old-Age and Survivor Insurance 
Provisions of the Act as at Present Administered 


By RAINARD B. ROBBINS 


Vice-President, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America 


HE family is the fundamental unit of our civiliza- 

tion. We must see that this continues to be the 

case if we are to maintain our way of life. Men 
and women could be regimented for use of the state 
and supported in some form of communal existence; 
children could be grown in institutions as wards of 
the state. We prefer to maintain our homes; but we 
must face the fact that the home has largely ceased 
to be the seat of production of goods for home con- 
sumption. The breadwinner works away from home; 
he usually owns no tools; he may at any time be told 
his services are no longer needed. Yet, if this occurs, 
the needs of his family continue very much the same as 
before. 


Universal Family Problems 


Sometimes we lose sight of the fact that the pre- 
dicament of a family when income ceases is unrelated 
to the nature of the work of the breadwinner. In a 
small section of a suburban community we may find a 
carpenter, a plumber, a painter, a retail clerk, assem- 
bly line workers for any number of different manu- 
facturing plants, a small merchant, self-employed pro- 
fessional men, a city or village employee, a Government 
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employee, workers for different public utilities, and, 
in these days of mechanized agriculture, even a farm 
hand. These all have similar home problems and com- 
munity needs. The children go to the same school, 
become friends, and have common interests. Yet, in 
all likelihood, most of these people have no knowledge 
of even the general nature of the work of most of their 
neighbors. 

Half a dozen years ago we recognized the need of 
social benefits and made a start in their provision on 
a national basis. In our philosophizing we thought in 
generalities, but when it came to action we failed to 
live up to our convictions. We all grant that the need 
of a family when income disappears is independent of 
the nature of the work that formerly provided income, 
and independent of the employer that furnished the 
work. Yet the families of only a little more than half 
of those who are gainfully employed are covered by 
our social benefit plans at any one time. 

This condition would be bad enough if we could 
build a fence around the families covered by these 
plans and could see that their workers continue in 
their present jobs and that no outsiders come in. But 
we know that American workers cannot be tied to 









cet dhteltoned 


their jobs and we think that anything remotely re- 
sembling this would be undesirable. The widespread 
need for social benefit provisions and the high degree 
of mobility of our workers make imperative the exten- 
sion of our plans for social benefits to cover, as nearly 
as possible, the families of all workers gainfully em- 
ployed. The following pages undertake to support this 
thesis with detailed facts and to make some concrete 
suggestions for modification of present plans. 


Initial Decisions 


The framework of any social benefit scheme rests 
on a few fundamental decisions which must be made 
at the start. We could have decided merely to pay 
definite or flexible amounts either to those meeting 
specified conditions or at the discretion of designated 
administrative bodies. One of the early decisions was 
of a dual nature: 

(1) That the Federal Government should aid states 
in making payments to needy persons of designated 
classes, regardless of any previous employment status; 
and 

(2) That we should plan to furnish future benefits 
to families of presently employed persons if and when 
employment might cease through lack of work or 
through the aging or death of the worker. 

Federal benefits of the first class are here called 
grants-in-aid or needs-test benefits; the second part of 
the scheme constitutes our social insurances. 


Grants-in-aid 


At present the Social Security Act provides for pay- 
ments from general funds of the United States Trea- 
sury to states to cover part of their outlays to needy 
persons of. designated classes, including persons of 
advanced age and children deprived of parental sup- 
port. Among the questions continually up for consid- 
eration in connection with this scheme are (1) the 
proportion of the bill that the Federal Government 
should pay, (2) possible additions to the eligible 
classes, and (3) liberalization of conditions for bene- 
fits within eligible classes. These questions will not 
be considered here; this study will be limited to the 
social insurances provided by the Social Security Act 
and related provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Social Insurance 


The social insurances look to the future and plan 
relief from interruption or destruction of incomes that 
arise from gainful employment, using the term in the 
most general sense. In devising such plans, decision 
must be made at once as to whether benefits shall be 
related to or be independent of compensation for ser- 
vices, and as to a method of financing. Invariably 
these plans favor those with low incomes; an initial 
choice must be made as to whether all workers shall be 
covered or only those in the lower income classes. 

The framers of early suggestions for social legisla- 
tion in this country recommended: 

(1) That the benefit should be related to compensa- 
tion rather than that it be a flat amount regardless of 
compensation; 

(2) That all employees should be covered, but that 
only the first $3,000 of annual compensation should 
be considered; and 

(3) That the major financial support should come 
from contributions by employers and employees re- 
lated to the first $3,000 of annual compensation. 

These three initial reeommendations were embodied 














HIS article will be divided between the 

October and November issues of the 
Spectator. The first part reviews the old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act and emphasizes the im- 
portance of comprehensive coverage. It deals 
with the Act as now in effect without refer- 
ence to amendments that have been proposed. 
The second pari will present reasons for ex- 
ceptions from coverage together with a dis- 
cussion of their merits. 

A bill was recently introduced by Con- 
gressman Eliot of Massachusetts for com- 
prehensive amendment and extension of 
social security legislation. If enacted, this 
bill will be of fundamental importance, and 
in the November issue, Mr. Robbins will dis- 
cuss the extent to which it incorporates the 
suggestions of his article. — Editor’s Note. 








in early legislation, and a major operation would be 
involved if they were to be seriously tampered with. 
Hence in our discussion of extension of coverage to 
presently excluded employments, we shall take it for 
granted that these rules will continue to apply. If, for 
instance, employment for educational institutions is 
included at all, coverage will probably extend to pro- 
fessional as well as to maintenance workers; benefits 
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will be related to compensation; 
and both employer and employee 
will pay regular wage taxes. 


Classification of the Social 
Insurances 


At present our social insurances 
are divided into two _ distinct 
schemes which are administered al- 
most independently. Unemployment 
compensation plans are operated by 
the different states with a substan- 
tial degree of Federal influence ef- 
fected through the facts that 

(a) the Federal Government re- 
quires a tax of employers and cred- 
its against 90 per cent of that tax, 
contributions required by the sep- 
arate states under their unemploy- 
ment compensation acts, provided 
the state plans meet conditions laid 
down by the Government; and 

(b) the Government pays the op- 
erating expenses of approved state 
plans. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance legislation constitutes a na- 
tional, compulsory, joint-contribu- 
tory plan for the provision of bene- 
fits to participants and dependents 
upon retirement of participants af- 
ter attaining age 65, and benefits 
to survivors in case of death of in- 
sured workers before starting to 
receive retirement benefits. The 
states have nothing to do with the 
administration of this plan. To 
support it equal taxes are required 
of employer and employees by the 
Federal Government. Thus we have 
state administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation and Federal ad- 
ministration of old-age and _ sur- 
vivors insurance. 


Employments Covered 


As to the present extent of cov- 
erage of the social insurance 
schemes, the Act applies to all em- 
ployments other than those spe- 
cifically excepted and, of course, 
lists the excepted employments. In 
both insurance schemes these ex- 
ceptions include farm, domestic, 
and casual labor, public employ- 
ment whether for the United 
States, a state or a subdivision of a 
state, and employment for non- 
profit-making educational, religious, 
and charitable institutions. A dif- 
ferent law covers employment for 
railroads engaged in _ interstate 
commerce. The present plans ap- 
ply only when an employer-employ- 
ee relationship exists; hence they 
neglect a very substantial group of 
gainfully occupied persons, those 
who are self-employed. 

This paper discusses the signifi- 
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cance of these exceptions from cov- 
erage in the light of (a) the nature 
of the benefits and (b) the need of 
workers and their families that 
these benefits exist and that they be 
available continuously. 


Extensions of Coverage Suggested 


In his testimony before the Sen- 
ate “Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the Old-Age Pension System” 
in July, 1941, Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board, suggested extension 
of the social insurances to cover all 
persons who work for a living and 


Farm workers comprise only one class 
not protected under Social Security 


the addition of permanent total dis- 
ability insurance. 

It is natural enough and entirely 
within the American tradition that 
those who are principally respon- 
sible for a particular undertaking 
should urge its importance and seek 
its expansion to the limit of human 
endurance. But, if conviction is to 
be carried to doubting Thomases, 
we must come to carefully reasoned 
conclusions based on the nature of 
these schemes for social benefits, 
their value to persons in different 
employment groups, and the seri- 
ousness of any hardships that may 
grow out of their application in a 
piecemeal fashion. 

Leaving details until later, we 
recognize that we have at any one 
time some 25 million gainfully em- 
ployed persons and their families 
who are protected by none of these 
social insurances, and that there is 








a very substantial shifting between 
members of these groups and those 
who are covered. Hence the impor- 
tance of asking if the social benefit 
provisions are such that this de- 
fault in coverage is of any particu- 
lar significance. The discussion 
that follows will be limited to the 
old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions. 


Analysis of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Provisions 


Under the old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act a qualified person who 
has passed age 65 may receive 
monthly payments for life, and his 
wife when past age 65 may receive 
half as much, this to be increased 
to three-fourths as much if she sur- 
vives her husband. If an insured 
man dies before becoming eligible 
for retirement, leaving a widow 
with at least one dependent child in 
her care, monthly payments are 
made to the widow and to the child 
or children until the youngest child 
reaches age 16 or 18 if in school. 
The conditions of eligibility for 
benefits and the methods of calcu- 
lating the benefits reflect great care 
to attain the following objectives: 

(1) To adjust benefits to pre- 
sumed need as reflected by the com- 
position of the family; 

(2) To provide reasonably sub- 
stantial benefits to regular workers 
even if low-paid and well along in 
years when the plan was inaugu- 
rated; 

(3) To avoid wunwarrantedly 
large benefits for those with only 
short periods of covered service 
long after the plan was inaugu- 
rated; 

(4) To recognize the period of 
covered service and the amount of 
contribution, but to subordinate 
this in importance when compared 
with minimum family need as re- 
flected by the level of wages; 

(5) To avoid payments too small 
to be of significance for family 
maintenance, and corresponding ad- 
ministrative expenses ; 

(6) To avoid the machinations 
ef any who would use the plan for 
unfair financial gain. 


Formula for Benefits 


All monthly benefits are related 
to the so-called “primary insurance 
benefit.” To obtain this we add 40 
per cent of the first $50 of average 
monthly wage and 10 per cent of 
the excess over $50 up to an excess 
of $200, and then add 1 per cent 
of this sum for each year of covered 








employment in which wages totaled 
$200. The primary insurance bene- 
fit is not to be less than $10 a 
month. It will at once be noted 
that this formula gives four times 
as much credit to the first $50 of 
average monthly wage as to equal 
sums in excess of $50. 


Questionable Advantages 


It is not yet clear from this state- 
ment that a person who qualifies 
for benefit after a short period of 
service when the plan is young has 
any advantage over a person who 
qualifies after the same period of 
covered service many years in the 
future. The point here is that 
“average monthly wage” has not 
yet been defined. As a matter of 
fact, this is roughly the total of 
wages received in covered employ- 
ment divided by the number of 
months that have elapsed since Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, or such later date as 
the worker became an adult. In 
other words, to get this average, 
the divisor is the period of time 
during which the individual might 
have worked in covered employment 
rather than the period during 
which he did actually so work. Thus 
if a man reaches age 65 in 1947 
with 10 years of covered service 
and has earned $12,000 in this 10- 
year period, his average monthly 
wage is $100. If another man 
reaches age 65 in 1957 with 10 
years of covered service and with 
the same total earnings, his average 
monthly wage is $50. 

Upon withdrawal from covered 
service after attaining age 65, a 
single person is entitled to the pri- 
mary insurance benefit. The wife 
past age 65 of a man who is entitled 
to receive a primary insurance ben- 
efit is entitled to a benefit half as 
large, and in case of the death of 
her husband this is increased to 
three-fourths of his benefit, i.e., 
half of their combined benefits. 

If an insured man dies, leaving 
a widow and at least one child un- 
der age 16 or 18 if in school, the 
widow is entitled to three-fourths 
and each child to one-half of the 
primary insurance benefits. The 
total of monthly payments with re- 
spect to a particular worker, if 
more than $20, is not to exceed 
twice the primary insurance bene- 
fit, 80 per cent of the average 
monthly wage, or $85 a month. 
Each child’s benefit is to continue 
until the child reaches age 16 or 18 
if in school, and the widow’s bene- 
fit is suspended when the youngest 
child reaches age 18, this to be re- 


sumed when the widow reaches age 
65, if her husband was fully in- 
sured as explained in the second 
paragraph below. A widow’s bene- 
fit ceases if she remarries. 

These statements are incomplete 
and consequently inaccurate, com- 
plicated though they may seem. But 
perhaps enough has been said to 
indicate the intent to recognize the 
presumed social need of those who 
are low-paid and those well along 
in years when the plan began, with- 
out at the same time providing un- 
duly for shortservice workers in 
future years. While a few exam- 
ples would demonstrate that the 
benefits in question are of very real 
social value, we must not forget 


his. subsequent twenty-first birth- 
day, and the date when he attains 
age 65 or the date of his earlier 
death, and for at least six quarter 
years. 

For survivors benefits to be avail- 
able the worker must have been 
fully insured or “currently insured” 
at the time of his death. An em- 
ployee is “currently insured” if he 
has been in covered employment 
during six or more of the last 
twelve quarter years. 

Thus, in brief, we may say that 
benefits for a retired worker and 
his dependents are available only if 
the worker is past age 65 and has 
been in covered employment for ten 
years or half as long as the period 





The above lineup of applicants for work in the Kaiser plants on the West Coast 
illustrates one big problem in Social Security—shifting workers 


that some 25 million workers are 
not covered by the plan at any par- 
ticular time, and that the continual 
shifting between covered and un- 
covered employment is considerable 
in amount. Hence the need to ex- 
amine more closely the conditions 
that must be fulfilled for benefit 
payments, if we are to form an idea 
regarding the importance of ex- 
tending the coverage. 


Eligibility Rules 

To be eligible for an old-age 
benefit, one must be past 65 and 
“fully insured” and must have quit 
covered employment, or at least 
must not be receiving at much as 
$15 a month in such employment. 
An employee is “fully insured” if 
he has been in covered employment 
for at least 40 quarter years or for 
at least half the number of quarter 
years between January 1, 1937, or 





between December 31, 1936, and 
his sixty-fifth birthday, if this is a 
milder requirement. Survivors ben- 
efits are available after a worker 
dies who has been in covered em- 
ployment for half of the three-year 
period just before his death or for 
half the period from December 31, 
1936, up to his death, or for a total 
of ten years. 

Contributions now required are 1 
per cent of the first $3,000 of wages 
from the employee and the same 
from the employer. The Act pro- 
vides for these to be increased peri- 
odically until they reach 3 per cent 
matched in 1949, but this legisla- 
tion may, of course, be amended at 
any time. 

This then is an outline of our 
present scheme of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, covering 
something over half of those gain- 
fully occupied in this country. Our 
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purpose is to study the importance 
of extending this scheme so as to 
approach complete coverage. It 
should be helpful to look at some 
examples of what normally will oc- 
cur in the operation of this plan. 
If typical cases disclose anti-social 
consequences traceable directly to 
the limited nature of coverage that 
now exists, careful consideration 
should be given to further exten- 
sion. 


Examples 


John Jones, age 34, is married 
and has three children of ages 2, 4, 
and 6 years. John has been em- 
ployed continuously since January 


1, 1937, by an industrial establish- 
ment at a wage of $1800 a year. 
His twin brother, Bill, is similarly 
situated, except that his work is 
for Columbia University. John is 
covered by the Social Security Act; 
Bill is not and cannot be covered by 
the old-age and survivors provi- 
sions. If John should die January 
1, 1943, his widow and children to- 
gether would begin receiving from 
the Government monthly payments 
of $63.60, these payments to con- 
tinue until the eldest child should 
reach age 16 or 18 if in school, i.e., 
for a period of from ten to twelve 
years. If all requirements are sat- 
isfied smaller payments will con- 











We Believe 


‘Now™ Is the Time 
To Start ‘New General” Agencies 


Towns from 5 to 50 thousand in the states 
of Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, South Dakota. 
“The agricultural section is booming.” 

We have an especially attractive contract 
geared to this kind of territory. We know 


“WHAT IT TAKES” and are prepared to 


follow through. 


A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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tinue until the youngest child 
reaches age 18. If the widow is un- 
married when she reaches age 65. 
payments will be resumed to her 
of $23.85 a month. She may be en- 
titled to a larger benefit resulting 
from her own employment. 

If Bill should die, no_ benefit 
whatever would be coming to his 
family from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Of course the University 
might have some benefit arrange- 
ment, but the payments would prob- 
ably be far less liberal than those 
that go to John’s family, and would 
probably not be adjusted to the size 
of the family. There are few pri- 
vate insurance or retirement plans 
that provide survivors benefits com- 
parable to those of the Social Se- 
curity Act for employees of non- 
professional classes. There are in 
the neighborhood of 25 million 
workers situated very much as is 
Bill. 

But instead of dying on January 
1, 1943, suppose John loses his job 
at that time and Bill suggests he 
come and work with him at Co- 
lumbia. If John does so and should 
die before July 1, 1949, the family 
would receive benefits from the 
Government, but their size would 
decrease as the period of non-cov- 
ered service increased and, if death 
should occur after June 30, 1949, 
none would be forthcoming. 


Intangible Values Important 


It is entirely possible that John 
would not be keenly conscious of 
the difference in his family’s pros- 
pects under the two types of em- 
ployment. But there is little excuse 
for his new employer not knowing 
all about this, and a nice question 
of moral responsibility is thus pre- 
sented for a prospective non-cov- 
ered employer when an applicant 
for a job might have substantial 
family protection along with the 
same type of work for another em- 
ployer. The dollars value of this 
benefit, as indicated by the premi- 
um that would be charged by a life 
insurance company, is substantial; 
but, quite apart from this magni- 
tude, there is the intangible value 
of having protection of this type. 
It is useless for dependents to con- 
template such coverage after death 
of the worker occurs. And, even if 
this is fully explained to Bill and 
he understands it thoroughly, he 
is making a choice that involves the 
other members of his family rather 
than himself alone. In other words, 
while our legislation indicates a 
conviction that wives and children 
should have the protection of cer- 
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tain social benefits, we require the 
provision of these benefits for only 
part of our workers, permit some 
to choose whether or not their fam- 
ilies shall be included by choosing 
their employment, and, in effect, 
practically forbid many millions of 
families to be so protected, because 
their lots are such that their wage 
earners have only non-covered em- 
ployment. 

Suppose now that Bill should de- 
cide to join John in industrial em- 
ployment on January 1, 1943, but 
that he should be so unfortunate as 
to die on June 30, 1944. His family 
would receive no benefit from the 
Government; but if Bill should live 
just one more day, assuming his 
family is just like that of John, the 
widow and children would begin 
receiving $24 a month, this to con- 
tinue until the eldest child should 
reach age 16 or 18 if in school, and 
then to be decreased to $21.42 a 
month, and, after another decrease, 
to be suspended only when the 
youngest child reached age 18 if 
the widow continued to qualify for 
benefits. It might be that Bill had 
some coverage for his family in 
connection with his Columbia job, 
but if so it would probably disap- 
pear shortly after he left unless he 
exercised a right to purchase some 
insurance at regular rates; in any 
case this benefit would probably be 
less valuable than that of the social 
security coverage. 


Calculating Average Wage 


Of course, it will be noted that 
the benefit for Bill’s family is very 
much smaller than that for John’s. 
This is because of the peculiar rule 
for calculating average wage. 
John’s average wage was $150 a 
month, but that of Bill was ob- 
tained by dividing his total covered 
wages, $2,700, by the number of 
months he might have worked in 
covered employment, i.e., the period 
since December 31, 1936. He could 
have worked 71% years, while he did 
work 1% years in covered employ- 
ment. Hence ihs average monthly 
wage was $2,700 divided by 90, i. e., 
$30. To complete the calculation 
thus begun, 40 per cent of $30 is 
$12; increasing this by 2 per cent, 
to correspond to 2 years in each 
of which covered employment re- 
sulted in wages of at least $200, 
gives a primary insurance benefit 
of $12.24. A widow and three chil- 
dren are involved, the widow to re- 
ceive three-fourths of the primary 
insurance benefit, and each child 
one-half of this benefit, making a 
total of 214 times the primary in- 


surance benefit. But one of the 
limitations is that the total shall 
not exceed twice the primary insur- 
ance benefit, which would bring this 
total down to $24.48. Then another 
limitation requires that the total 
benefit shall not exceed 80 per cent 
of the average monthly wage, and 
80 per cent of $30 is $24. This is 
the maximum benefit. After the 
eldest child is too old to receive 
benefits, the total will be 134 times 
the primary insurance benefit, i.e., 
134 times $12.24, equal to $21.42. 

If Bill’s death should occur on 
January 1, 1949, after he has been 
in industrial employment since Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, the monthly benefit 


JUVENILE 


to his family would be substantial- 
ly larger because his average 
monthly wage would be $75 instead 
of $30, and the primary insurance 
benefit would be $23.85, the total 
benefit to begin at twice this 
amount, i.e., $47.70 

Consider now a mechanic dis- 
missed from industrial employment 
in December, 1941, at age 58 after 
having been employed since 1936. 
Suppose he finds employment in a_ 
school or college or on a farm or 
for any public employer, and works 
until he reaches age 65. No benefit 
will come to him personally from 
the Government despite the fact 

(Continued on page 74) 
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FARM REHABILITATION 


Thanks to intelligent and considerate management by 
life insurance companies thousands of farms in 
America have been reestablished on a paying basis 


the First World War, have 

farmers displayed such zeal 
in paying off their mortgages as 
they are showing today. Money is 
flowing into the investment depart- 
ments of American life insurance 
companies in a broad and rapid 
stream. 

Farming being one of the most 
basic of human enterprises, and one 
which is most immediately con- 
cerned with the well-being of the 
population, the investor is natur- 
ally sorry to see his share on the 
farm capital shrink under the im- 
pact of the new war prosperity. 
Moreover, farm mortgages yield a 
good rate of return, say, 4 or 4% 
per cent, and where could such rate 
be had today under similarly favor- 
able circumstances ? 

Notwithstanding any temporary 
regret over an exceedingly healthy 
farm mortgage development, 
healthy at least from the farmer’s 
point of view, the life insurance 
companies which are large holders 
of farm mortgages, have very good 
reason to welcome the favorable de- 
velopment of the market. For it is 
not such a long time since they 
were compelled to foreclose on a 
very large number of mortgages, 


Nite before, not even during 
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on rural no less than on urban 
real estate; it is but a decade. They 
lost the profitable rate of the invest- 
ment. On top of that, they were left 
with thousands of farms on their 
hands. 


The Perfect Test 


Here, then, was the perfect set- 
ting for the proof of the theories 
of our less conservative economists 
who have maintained ever since 
Karl Marx warmed the benches of 
the Royal British Library that cap- 
ital is the greatest social evil ever 
visited upon the head of the poor, 
suffering average man. If this the- 
ory held water, the life insurance 
companies would gobble up all the 
land they could lay their hands on, 
throw out the farmer, mechanize 
farm operations on a large scale 
and incorporate the whole business 
into their vast scheme of holdings, 
worked by virtual slaves for the ex- 
clusive benefit of pot-bellied Wall 
Street and Park Avenue capitalists. 

Either the Marxians must have 
lost some of their magnificent, or 
rather magnifying vision or else 
our capitalists are not what they 
used to be. For nothing of the kind 
happened. The life insurance com- 
panies did not hold on to their 


farms. Nor was the farmer invari- 
ably pushed off the property. Nor 
did the insurance money buy huge 
machines which would pull the 
weeds, shear the sheep, dig the 
trenches, paint the barns and milk 
the cows. In fact, the companies 
are getting rid of their last farm 
properties so fast that at the rate 
they are going they might as well 
close up their farm property liqui- 
dation departments within another 
year. In other words, the sun in 
Iowa and adjacent states is once 
more setting over farms that belong 
to the.farmers, and the Hudson 
River once more is flowing past the 
offices of men who are no more and 
no less than trustees of public 
moneys, invested for no other pur- 
pose than to assure a safe return to 
their clients. 
* * * 

When the depression struck, it 
hit the farmer as severely as it hit 
other business men. Prices dropped 
at an alarming rate. While the pro- 
ductive capacity of the farms re- 
mained largely unimpaired, its yield 
underwent a serious decline. In 
March, 1933, land values averaged 
50 per cent and even less of those 
prevailing in 1919-20. Hence, a 
farm mortgage loan made on 2 
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basis of 50 per cent of the recog- 
nized value of the property through 
1920 now might amount to more 
than the value of the farm. In many 
cases the mortgage holders were 
obliged to move from a primary 
lien into farm ownership. 


Proof Positive 


The evidence was undeniable that 
before a return, any return, could 
be expected, something had to be 
done to these properties in order to 
increase their sales value. The value 
could be increased in two ways: 
one could wait for better times and 
rising farm prices, and then sell at 
the highest possible price; or one 
could, without waiting for the de- 
pression to lift, begin to make im- 
provements, of which there were 
three kinds: improvement of the 
soil which sometimes had been neg- 
lected; repair of houses, outbuild- 
ings and fencing; erection of new 
buildings. This would cost money 
but offer a better return than to 
avoid the expense and wait for land 
values to rise. 


Forced Ownership 


Something was to be said for 
either method. The New York Life 
which had been obliged to take over 
3100 farm properties averaging 
about 220 acres, decided that the 
waiting policy was the safer and, if 
you will, the wiser policy. The com- 
pany had stopped making farm 
loans in 1927 because the market 
seemed to become too highly com- 
petitive. When the crash came in 
1929, no field force was available to 
take care of the large number of 
properties taken over. Rather than 
putting a great deal of money into 
the organization and training of a 
huge field force, the company de- 
cided to confine rehabilitation to 
the most urgent requirements, put- 
ting in a few braces on the roof of 
a barn, putting new doors and win- 
dows in a house, mending the fence 
and such chores. Saving a substan- 
tial amount of expense—today the 
New York Life has a field force of 
less than a dozen men where other 
companies employed several times 
that number on full scale rehabili- 
tation—the company on the other 
hand was forced to take substantial 
losses when the time came to sell 
the properties. 


New Organization 


For three years it proved impos- 
sible to make any sort of liquidation 
but from 1936 on sales picked up 
and the company managed to obtain 
a satisfactory return. 


The decision of the New York 
Life was probably influenced by the 
consideration that an entirely new 
organization would have to be cre- 
ated for the purpose of fully reha- 
bilitating their farm properties, an 
organization which would be alien 
to the original purposes of the com- 
pany, and an effort which pointed 
way beyond the investment inter- 
ests of a life insurance company. 
Other insurance companies decided 
differently. This is not the first 
time that there was a difference of 
opinion as to how far one should go 
in the protection of one’s invest- 
ment, or as to what extent losses 
should be incurred in preference to 
the risk involved in the venturing 
into an entirely new kind of enter- 
prise. It is a question which in the 
last analysis is by no means decided 
in terms of the return on the in- 
vestment or in those of financial 
losses. Such intangible factors as 
conservatism in managerial policy; 
distribution of all the company’s in- 
vestments; evaluation of the na- 
tion’s economic no less than the 
social, and the long-term no less 
than the short-term trends; the fis- 
cal policy of the government; the 
prospects for a rise or decline of 
the rate of interest; world-wide 
agricultural trends; the crop-re- 
striction program; the outlook for 
war and peace; and many other fac- 
tors enter into consideration. Who, 
then, but the company itself or, 
more accurately, the ultimate con- 
sumer, could say whether one 


method or the other of dealing with 
farm properties in the midst of a 
depression was right? 

The very opposite method, that of 
full rehabilitation was chosen by 
the Metropolitan and the Pruden- 
tial. Whether their resolute ap- 
proach to rehabilitation was fed 
trom purely financial considerations 
or whether it was at least partly 
accompanied by reflections on the 
social good, has not so far been re- 
corded by the historian. Clear be- 
yond all doubt it is, however, that 
both were singularly successful. 


Prudential 

Over a twelve-year period begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1930, the Prudential 
has acquired almost fourteen thou- 
sand farms at an approximate cost 
of $109,000,000. On initial reha- 
bilitation (repairs, replacements 
and land rehabilitation necessary at 
acquisition date to restore land and 
buildings to proper condition to 
permit regular and economical op- 
eration of the farm) the company 
spent $9,000,000, of which about 
one-fifth on land and the balance on 
repairs; another $2,000,000 went 
for capital improvements, bringing 
the total cost up to $120,000,000. 

The cost of initial rehabilitation 
is capitalized for the purpose of 
management studies. It does not 
include items necessary for keeping 
the farms in good operating condi- 
tion and maintaining the fertility 
of the soil, which, as normal main- 
tenance, are charged against in- 











OUTSTANDING FARM MORTGAGE DEBT, PERCENTAGE HELD BY 
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The different lender groups are operating in different credit strata. Of all 
farm mortgages recorded in 1938, 25.5 per cent were for amounts of $500 or less 
while 45.7 per cent were for $1,000 or less. In contrast, of life insurance companies’ 
farm mortgages only 1.7 per cent were for $500 or less and only 5.7 per cent were 
for $1,000 or less. Of the loans recorded by commercial banks no less than 49.8 


per cent were for $500 or less. 
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come. Nor does it include perma- 
nent improvements such as new 
houses, new barns, new silos, new 
hog houses, which were not on the 
farms at the time of acquisition. 

The need for rehabilitation may 
be seen from the fact that about 
five out of every eight farms ac- 
quired during the period of depres- 
sion were in need of fairly sizeable 
“overhauling” jobs, that is, they 
required an expenditure of 10 or 15 
per cent of the cost at acquisition. 
The remaining three were either 
sold “as is” to farmers who pre- 
ferred to take over at a lower price 
-and consequently a smaller mort- 
gage—and do their own rehabilitat- 
ing; or those farms which could be 
placed in good operating condition 
after minor repairs and land im- 
provement. 


No Loss on Investment 

“The net result of our farm sales 
to date,” says the Prudential, “and 
taking into consideration operating 
profits, has been complete recovery 
of our investment with something 
over to apply against interest lost 
in the interim. We have been op- 
posed from the beginning to a 
“dump” policy and have tried to 
contribute to the stability of farms 
as an investment by selling at fair 
values even during the dark days 
of the depression. . . . Many farms 
have had to be rented until a satis- 
factory market developed. This pre- 
sented farm management problems 
which, however, were capably han- 
died by local farm supervisors 
working under the supervision of 
our Farm Branch Offices. ... As a 
result of painstaking management 
our farms have yielded about 2 per 
cent annually throughout the years 
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and this includes some very lean 
years.” 

Of all its farm properties the 
Prudential sold more than $70,000,- 
000 between 1932 and 1938, incl. 
The following year, sales of 1219 
farms brought $9,864,624; in 1940, 
1146 farms were sold for $9,069.,- 
224; and last year, sales rose to 
$10,265,901 for 1361 farms. Down 
payments have ranged from 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent. The company 
has endeavored from the beginning 
to re-establish former owners in 
their homesteads—over 1000 farms 
to date have been resold to former 
owners. Also, the company has en- 
couraged sales to worthy and quali- 
fied tenants. More than half of the 
total farm sales to date have been 
to Prudential tenants. 


Metropolitan 

The Metropolitan’s farm rehabili- 
tation record is largely the work of 
Mr. Glenn E. Rogers, third vice- 
president. “Rehabilitation,” says 
Mr. Rogers, “is a constructive job, 
whereas maintenance is a patching- 
up affair. But just to what extent 
rehabilitation has increased the 
market value of a farm is difficult 
to say. In the South, no amount of 
patch-up work would do. The prop- 


Repainting and repair of farm 
houses and outbuildings was 
an important phase of the pro- 
gram of reclamation. Photo- 
graphs reproduced in this arti- 
cle through courtesy of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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erties were run down so badly that 
it was either full rehabilitation or 
nothing at all. But even in the Mid- 
west one has to distinguish between 
small farms and large ones. Reha- 
bilitation of an 80-acre farm, for 
example, would come out too ex- 
pensive per acre. Briefly, the larger 
the farm, the better the chances for 
rehabilitation.” 

Between 1930 and 1941, inclusive, 
the Metropolitan foreclosed mort- 
gages on 11,575 farm properties 
valued at $112,777,000. Between 
1937 and 1941, inclusive, 5280 
farms with a gross sales price of 
$53,978,000 were sold. With a book 
cost of $49,185,000, this left a profit 
of $4,793,000. 

The largest volume of farms 
owned at any one time was 7337 in 


-January, 1939, with a book value of 


$83,328,000. At the end of 1940, this 
had declined to 6475 farms with a 
book cost of $71,442,000, and at the 
end of 1941 to 5311 with a book 
cost of $57,129,000. Still to be sold 
are farm properties with a book 
value of $45,000,000. 

The amount spent on rehabilita- 
tion is estimated at more than $15,- 
000,000, or nearly 15 per cent of the 
total value of properties taken over. 
The enormity of these holdings was 
























Rebuilding wasted soil was 
another part of the program. 
Here is shown a typical be- 
fore and after view of a cotton 
field. 












matched by the vastness of the task 
of rehabilitation. All the Metro 
politan farms were divided into geo- 
graphical territories. A number of 
former county agents and other ex- 
perienced men were hired as field 
representatives, with an average of 
eighty farms to supervise. They in 
turn were supervised by ten field 
managers. Followed the mapping 
of each farm, inventory-taking of 
facilities and improvements, and 
laboratory analysis of the soil. Out 
into the fields moved a huge army 
of workmen. Houses and barns 
were rebuilt or refurbished, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of fer- 
tilizer were dumped on perishing 
soil, erosion was stopped, weeds ex- 
terminated, crop rotations estab- 
lished. 

Houses, fences, barns and other 
buildings are only incidental to the 
Main purpose of the farm, namely 
to produce good crops. The greatest 
emphasis is therefore laid upon the 
source of all crops: the soil. It was, 
and still is, not always easy to make 
the farmer realize the benefits of 
Crop rotation, but it was the one 
Premise from which the Rogers 
Plan would not budge. This in- 
Sistence on scientific soil-building 
methods has borne rich fruit. In 


many areas, especially in the 
Midwest, Metropolitan farms have 
shown a 10 to 20 per cent higher 
yield per acre than the average for 
the whole county. One of the most 


effective legumes prescribed by the * 


Metropolitan is burr clover which 
has been called “probably the near 
est thing to perpetual motion in 
agriculture.” In Arkansas, in Mis- 
sissippi and other states, farmers 
plant this crop in the early fall, 
plow under eight or ten inches of 
lush clover in April, and then plant 
their cotton. Another such _ per- 
petual-motion crop is hubam, a clo- 
ver fairly familiar to farmers in 
the Middle West. 

The net income from farm rent- 
als has kept on a consistently high 
level, as seen from the following 
table: 


Rentals Net return 
1936 $4,386,000 1.89% 
1937 4,644,000 1.16 
1938 4,489,000 97 
1939 5,001,000 2.04 
1940 4,436,000 1.72 
1941 4,764,000 4.05 


The percentage figures represent 
the net after deducting all costs of 
soil rehabilitation and nearly all the 
costs of rehabilitating the build- 
ings. 
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Mr. Rogers estimates that profit 
from farm sales either realized or 
yet to be realized will amount to ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. Once all 
the farms have been sold, an era 
will be closed which began back in 
1918 at the peak of farm prosper- 
ity. More than 80 per cent of all 
loans foreclosed during the fore- 
closure period were made between 
1918 and 1928. In contrast, out of 
the loans made since 1932 and total- 
ing $52,000,000, the Metropolitan 
acquired through foreclosure only 
one farm, the principal of the mort- 
gage amounting to $5600. 


Northwestern Mutual 


The Northwestern Mutual Life 
acquired 6336 farms since the agri- 
cultural depression began in the 
late "Twenties, to the end of 1941. 
Economical, substantial repairs 
were made on ali farms that justi- 
fied the expenditure. The cost of all 
new buildings was added to the 
asset value of the farm while the 
cost of all soil improvements and 
ordinary repairs to fences, build- 
ings, etc., was charged to the oper- 
ating account of the farm. 

After charging rehabilitation 
costs, exclusive of new construction, 
to the income account from the 
farm, it has left a net credit operat- 
ing income which for the last six 
vears has averaged 2% per cent on 
the value at which the farms were 
carried on the books. Of the 6336 
farms .acquired, 4901 have been 
sold up to the end of 1941. The re- 
sult of the sales by years, the num- 
ber of farms sold and acreage con- 
tained in them, together with cost 
and sales prices is shown in a table 
on page 14. 
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The entire loss of actual dollars 
on all sales from 1929 to 1941, in- 
clusive, was $521,940.69, or approx- 
imately 1% per cent. The term 
“Actual Cost” represents the actual 
dollar amount invested in the prop- 
erty, including new buildings 
erected since acquisition, cost of 
foreclosure and attorney’s fees, but 
not accrued interest. 


Bankers Life of lowa 


The experiences of the Bankers 
Life may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Rehabilitation policies were 
designed to (1) increase current 
earnings, (2) increase the sales 
value of the property, (3) increase 
the security value of the property 
when sold on contract. Although 
only temporary ownership was an- 
ticipated, it was still thought good 
business to put the farms on a 
sound, long-time management pro- 
gram. In view of the necessity to 
sell on low down-payments, it was 
decided that the chances of recover- 
ing the investment would be in- 
creased if the purchaser were en- 
abled to move onto a going unit, re- 
quiring neither additional time nor 
capital to obtain maximum produc- 
tion. 

No general formula for farm re- 
habilitation will suffice because the 
needs of individual farms vary 
widely. As a starting point, the 
farm properties were inventoried 
and grouped into five productivity 
classes. In general, more money 
was spent on the better properties, 
which offered a higher probability 
of returning the costs, both in in- 
creased returns and higher sale val- 
ues. Expenditures were kept to a 
minimum on the lowest grade prop- 
erties, which were sold at the first 
opportunity. 

Money spent for legume seed, 
liming, and other soil-building prac- 
tices gave the highest income re- 
turn per dollar spent, whereas 





Fences are early casualties on run-down farms 


money spent for new buildings in- 
creased income only indirectly but 
did enhance sale value somewhat. 
Of all the money spent for build- 
ing rehabilitation, expenditures for 
painting probably brought the high- 
est return in the way of increased 
sale value. 

Two other points may be men- 
tioned. One is that the investment 








SALES OF FARMS 


Year No. Acreage 
1929 90 15,213.72 
1930 133 20,933.63 
1931 118 18,200.94 
1932 115 17,573.11 
1933 199 29,171.26 
1934 417 73,556.30 
1935 734 125,715.67 
1936 563 87,470.38 
1937 630 103,559.09 
1938 410 65,706.35 
1939 353 54,864.01 
1940 515 86,953.51 
1941 624 114,577.84 

4901 813,495.81 


FROM 1929 TO 1941 








Actual Cost Sale Price 
$630,842.53 $664,204.18 
920,564.01 807,469.04 
810,897.75 706,212.96 
754,054.00 631,395.24 
1,125,491.73 1,010,073.27 
3,136,703.32 3,029,353.64 
6,049,557.16 6,119,070.46 
4,276,540.69 4,366,217.53 
5,585,178.61 5,913,669.45 
3,317,729.76 3,430,897.22 
2,680,998.11 2,513,294.30 
4,170,825.04 3,976,177.01 
5,368,664.03 5,138,071.75 
$38,828,046.74 $38,306,106.05 
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of additional capital in company- 


owned farms has enhanced the 
value of neighboring properties 
and been a good thing for the com- 
munities in which the farms are 
located. Rehabilitation not only 
meant business for local carpenters, 
painters and merchants in a slack 
time, but it also enabled farmers 
with insufficient capital to have the 
cost of needed repairs and improve- 
ments added to the purchase price 
and financed over a long period of 
time.—Moreover, the farm mort- 
gage experience of the past decade 
has given lenders a greater appre- 
ciation of agricultural problems, 
enabling them to make sounder 
loans and to service them more in- 
telligently. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


“It has been our general prac- 
tice,” says the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, “to rehabilitate not only the 
improvements on the farm but to 
outline plans for cultivation to re- 
store the fertility of the soil which 



















in many instances was depleted be- 
cause of the former owner’s anxiety 
to grow as much as possible each 
year regardless of the damage 
which that may have done to the 
soil. We feel that we have been rea- 
sonably successful as the operating 
profit from our farms the last five 
years has been as follows: 


Per Cent 
Se ee eer rr 
. Fee ae eee 
Se Soa iaus Aslan en 4.83 
eer Aare 
BE anc cankads sea eennwen 2.49 
We have made a great many sales 

to former owners and in these in- 


stances there was no profit what- 
ever to the company. In some cases 
it was necessary to sell the farms 
to former owners at less than our 
investment. On the whole, our sales 
which have been most satisfactory 
have resulted in our receiving prac- 
tically our book value... . It is still 
our opinion that first mortgages on 
the good farms in the corn belt of 
the Middle West are as fine invest- 


ments for life insurance companies 
as can be secured. 


Aetna Life 


The Aetna Life of Hartford, 
Conn., acquired during the de- 
pression and subsequent years a to- 
tal of 4351 farms having a book 
value of $35,101,870. At the end 
of last April, approximately 1000 
farms valued at $11,000,000 were 
still to be sold. In the fourteen years 
since 1928 the annual expendituré 
for taxes, improvements and crop 
expense averaged $1,235,000. The 
farm management program varied 
from complete rehabilitation, in- 
cluding new building, new fencing, 
terracing and soil improvement, to 
ordinary maintenance. In some 
cases it was found advisable to stock 
the farms; the above figure includes 
the cost of a limited livestock feed- 
ing program in localities where 
tenants were not available and a 
few farms had to be operated by 
hired help. 

Sales to former owners or mem- 
bers of their families averaged only 
1.1 per cent of total sales. During 
the fourteen years since 1928 there 
has been a net loss not only in the 
operation but also in the sale of the 
farms so far disposed of, a loss 
which, however, has been consider- 
ably modified by the substantial re- 
turns from operation during the 
past two or three years. It will be 
further modified, if not eliminated, 
by the favorable experience in the 
disposal of the remaining farms. 

(Concluded on page 66) 







































































Farm Mortgage Debt Since 1910 


in Thousand Dollars 


Total Farm Federal Land Joint Stock Life 
Mortgage Land Bank Land Insurance 
Year Debt Banks Commissioner Banks Companies Banks 

1910 $3 ,207 ,863 $386 , 961 $406 ,248 
1915 4,990,785 669,984 746,111 
1920 9,448,772 $296 , 386 $60 ,038 974,826 1,204,383 
1925 9,912,650 923 ,077 446,429 1,942,624 1,200,456 
1930 9,630,768 1,185,765 626,980 2,105,477 997,468 
1935 7,785,971 1,885,087 $616,737 225,931 1,258,900 498 ,842 
1937 7,389,797 2,053,105 835 ,807 133,499 936 ,454 487 ,534 
1939 7,070,986 1,971,630 751,392 87,362 887,336 519,276 
1940 6,909,794 1,894,563 689 , 338 65,719 883,414 534,170 
1941 6,824,126 1,841,572 646,660 48,766 890,516 543 ,408 


(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


With the exception of the Federal land banks, the life insurance 
companies play the most important part in the farm mortgage field. 
Their share averages 13 per cent of the total farm mortgage debt but 
in 1930 it reached nearly 22 per cent. The table also shows the grow- 
ing importance of the Federal land banks in this lending field; from 
3.5 per cent in 1920 their share on the total farm mortgage debt rose 
to 27 per cent in 1941. Notwithstanding this enormous expansion, the 
life insurance companies have been able to hold their own. 
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James Goodwin Batterson was a superb busi- 

ness man—a man of capacity and judgment 

who saw the life insurance situation steadily 

and whole at a time when too many of his con- 

temporaries were embracing it with something 
akin to intoxication. 
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elongated shadow of a man. It is not thus meant 

o fasten on a single genius sole credit for an 
accomplishment involving the contributions and sac- 
rifices of many of his contemporaries and possibly 
his predecessors and successors. Rather it is recogni- 
tion that at some point in the evolution of each of 
the world’s great structures, nature has successfully 
conspired to bring together a man and a moment— 
the fusion of the right personality with the right 
opportunity—and epochal history is made. 

Since Plutarch, the chief study of history has been 
the lives of the men who made it. In America, par- 
ticularly, where the worth and the dignity of the 
individual have been the measure of our progress, we 
have been wont to enshrine our great men, and to 
look to their life stories for inspiration and guidance. 
We have our great national memorials for giants of 
statecraft and battle: we have our Hall of Fame for 
immortals in the arts and sciences; we even have a 
shrine for the heroes of our national sport—baseball. 


: T has been said that an institution is but the 


Prophets Without Honor 


But the institution of life insurance—tremendous 
economic, social and spiritual resource though it is to 
the United States and its people—has no comparable 

{ceademy, though surely it lacks no sufficiency of 
candidates for such honor. The Spectator has there- 
fore decided to initiate such a movement. As per- 
haps the oldest life insurance publication in America 
with an uninterrupted continuity of purpose and 
management, it is only fitting, we believe, that we 
should do this. 

The Spectator, however, is entirely willing to re- 
lease this undertaking to the institution at large. It 
is indeed the hope of the editors that it will be ap- 
propriated by some organization or committee repre- 
sentative of all elements of life insurance leadership 

that candidates for a Life Insurance Hall of Fame 
will be proposed and voted upon by all the men and 
women who compose the life insurance profession 


EZ 
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A Biographical Sketch by Ropert W. SHEEHAN 





and that eventually through popular subscription or 
endowment, a suitable means of memorializing these 
great figures of American life insurance will be 
created, 

Meantime, these columns will carry each month, a 
brief biography of one on whose qualifications for 
such an honor our board of editors are in unanimous 
agreement. 


T. J. V. CULLEN 


profession a quarryman and builder of monuments 

—and a good one, too—but his greatest and most 
enduring monument is the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany which he founded in 1864. 

The names of some men live on as “founders” by 
historical accident, largely, or by default. That is to 
say, they were the first chronologically to attach them- 
selves to an enterprise or institution, although the 
real building and distinctive contributions were made 
by others. This is not true of Batterson. “He and he 
alone conceived the idea of the company. It was estab- 
lished through his personal efforts. And finally, he 
stamped his own character, ideas and personality on 
the institution itself. 

The Travelers, in brief, derives from James G. Bat- 
terson and nothing further need be offered to assure 
him of a place of honor in the life insurance Hall of 
Fame. 

James G. Batterson was born in Bloomfield, a few 
miles outside of Hartford, Conn. His father was a 
monument cutter, but ambitions were entertained for 
young James and he prepared at Western Academy 
for college.- He never got to college, as a turn in 
family fortunes intervened, but significantly enough 
he was always regarded, and with reason, as one of 
the best educated men among his contemporaries. It 
is a fact that he was a finished scholar, with a ready 
knowledge of Latin and Greek along with several mod- 


J rote G. BATTERSON was by inheritance and 
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ern languages, and was proficiently at home in eco- 
nomics, philosophy and general literature. 

When hopes of college dimmed, young James Batter- 
son headed West, on foot, and making his way as far 
as Ithaca, New York, he became apprenticed to the 
printing house of Mack, Andrews and Woodruff. He 
completed his training in that trade, and during the 
same period educated himself in what was equivalent 
to a complete college classical course. 

His father needing his services, he returned to the 
family homestead and business and pitched in with 
mallet and chisel. An opportunity to read law arose 
and he went into the office of a prominent Connecticut 
attorney and began to prepare himself for the bar. 
Once again, however, family needs frustrated his am- 
bitions and he returned for a second time to his 
father’s side in the stone-cutting business. 

This time James decided that if this were to be his 
work, he would simply make it a finer, bigger and more 
meaningful enterprise than his father had ever 
dreamed it to be. Five years later he moved the house 
from Litchfield to Hartford, and from simple stone- 
cutting and modest monument carving, the business 
expanded to construction of an important order. The 
firm became nationally known and built some of the 
most distinctive structures in the country, including 
the State Capitol at Connecticut, the Waldorf Hotel in 
New York City and as its crowning achievement, the 
Congressional Library at Washington. 


White House Intimate 


With quarries and works in several localities, and 
upwards of 500 hands regularly in his employ, James 
G. Batterson was, in the early eighteen-sixties, a man 
of some consequence in the country. Among his per- 
sonal friends, indeed, was Abraham Lincoln, whom he 
had supported in the mid-war elections of 1864, when 
a slim margin of pro-Lincoln votes in Connecticut was 
a key factor in that momentous decision for America. 

Batterson was a frequent visitor at the White 
House; could, it is said, have had anything he might 
have desired in the way of public office. The story is 
told that on one occasion, he called at the White House 
and upon being told that the President was busy said, 
“Don’t disturb him. Just tell him that James G. 
Batterson of Hartford called, but wanted nothing.” 

“Come in, Batterson,” sang out Lincoln who had 
overheard the conversation through his open door. 
“There’s always room for a Yankee who doesn’t want 
anything.” 

It was on one of his frequent trips abroad to absorb 
and study the architecture of Europe that Batterson 
picked up the notion that was to stir about in his 
mind and one day emerge as the forceful idea that 
launched the Travelers Insurance Company. 

It’s simple enough. He bought a ticket from Leam- 
ington to Liverpool, and the clerk asked him a routine 
question: “Insurance, sir?—Good for the trip and 
covers any accident up to a thousand pounds.” 

Batterson purchased the insurance “ticket’”—it was 
only a few pence—ruminating the while on the fact 
that no such insurance was available in America, al- 
though transportation accidents were numerous and 
spectacular in the country which was just coming into 
its growing pains. Before he left England he busied 
himself about the insurance offices and collected a com- 
plete dossier on accident insurance experience and 
rates. He didn’t, in fact, meet with a great deal of 
encouragement from British authorities, but he came 
back to the U. S. and Hartford, burning with the idea 
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and eager to get a travelers accident insurance com- 
pany under way. 

Now Batterson was a man of medium height but 
with square, sturdy shoulders that had a way of seem- 
ing to brace and accent his conversation as well as 
his gait. He had a tremendous amount of physical 
energy and a ranging, quick-functioning mind that 
could cut through to the essentials of a problem. In 
short, he was a persuasive man of action and he was 
able soon enough to sell a few solid citizens of Hart- 
ford, no less, off their feet. 

Not that the Travelers was ever known as “Batter- 
son’s folly,” or anything like that—after all, he was a 
man of standing and accomplishment—but skepticism 
towards his plan was the rule and not the exception. 

A charter for the new company was secured in 
1863; the capital, $200,000. Batterson was elected 
president; G. F. Davis, vice-president, and Rodney 
Dennis, secretary. Insurance against travel accidents 
only were authorized in the first charter, but this was 
amended a year later to cover accidents of any de- 
scription. 





“I call him my centaur of influence .. .” 
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First assured was James Bolter, covered for $1,000 
against accident while en route to his home on Buck- 
ingham Street from the Hartford post office. Premi- 
um: two cents. 

Lots of policyholders followed Bolter. The company 
wrote $50,000 in premiums in the first eight months 
and there was never any question but that Mr. Bat 
terson had struck on a popular form of protection. 

Incidentally, the premium established for the very 
first policies (preferred classes) was $5 for each $1,000 
payable in case of accidental death, and $5sper week 
for disabling accidents—approximating the standard 
rates today. 

Batterson having shown the way, the next three 
years witnessed no less than seventy companies or- 
ganizing to write similar insurance. They appropri- 
ated Travelers’ policy’ forms word-for-word, cut rates 
as they chose and offered fantastic inducements to 
the railroad companies for the right to sell accident 
tickets on their lines. Many of them even borrowed 
the name “Travelers” for a portion of their title. 

In such a situation, Batterson showed his fortitude, 
rectitude and generalship. He suggested to his com- 
petitors that a single company be formed to handle 
the railway ticket business and in 1866 banded seven 
of the better managed companies together in the Rail- 
way Passengers Assurance Company, the Travelers 
taking about one-third of the stock. In due time 
(about 10 years) all the other companies in the field, 
as well as those in the combine, dropped out and the 
Travelers absorbed the business of Railway Passen- 
gers. 

By this time, Batterson had his life insurance de- 
partment rolling. He was a direct thinker and his 
reasoning followed this pattern: “Why should a man 
have to go to one company for his accident insurance 
and to another for his life insurance any more than 
he should have to go to one company for insurance 
against his house being partially destroyed by fire and 
another for insurance against his house being totally 
destroyed by fire?” 

The Travelers went into the life insurance business 
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me yphen smith 
“Could you direct me to the Life Insurance Forum?” 








in 1866. The post-Civil War boom was on and life 
insurance was flourishing. Its appeal at this time, 
however, was dominantly speculative, the great bulk of 
it being on the participating plan with companies 
vying recklessly with one another in extravagant divi- 
dend offers. This was the period, too, of the so-called 
“half-note” plan when life insurance companies were 
selling high cost insurance for 50 per cent of the 
premium in cash, the balance in a note which, it was 
nonchalantly suggested, could be written off in five 
years through dividends. 

It was the day, also, of the popularity of the Tontine” 
policy previously described in this series and which 
had the backing and advocacy of some pretty big in- 
surance names. 

James G. Batterson eschewed the participating pol- 
icy, the “half-note” plan and the Tontine scheme. He 
seemed to have the idea that life insurance was pri- 
marily protection and that if the Travelers stuck to 
a low cost policy (and that cost guaranteed) without 
furbelows or frills, the company would get along all 
right and perform a permanent service to its policy- 
holders. 


Instinct for Soundness 


What credit is##there to Batterson for hewing to this 
line while so many others followed the piper down to 
the river? Certainly he had the nerve to experiment 
with the new forms and the temperament, too, if he 
believed they would stand the test of time. He had 
shown courage and the pioneering instinct when he 
organized the Travelers to write a form of insurance 
never attempted before on the American continent. 
He had shown extraordinary flexibility in piloting the 
company through the rough seas of those early days 
and was never adverse to making abrupt or even radi- 
cal changes when the occasion called for it. We sim- 
ply must conclude, therefore, that James Goodwin 
Batterson was a superb business man—a man of ¢a- 
pacity and judgment who saw the life insurance situa- 
tion steadily and whole at a time when too many of 
his contemporaries were embracing it with something 
akin to intoxication. 

Of course, James Batterson was not a life insurance 
man only, perhaps not even primarily. He belongs, to 
be sure, in an embracive insurance hall of fame and a 
true biography of him should be well weighted with 
the story of his pioneering accomplishments in em- 
ployers liability insurance and the development of the 
Travelers’ engineering service. It is evident that Mr. 
Batterson was, from the start, a believer in multiple- 
line insurance. It seemed to him to be the logical and 
sensible way to do business. 

James G. Batterson did not live to see the famous 
Armstrong investigation of life insurance for he died 
on Sept. 18, 1901, in his seventy-ninth year. But 
here’s the remarkable thing: the Armstrong investiga- 
tion was, in a sense, a tribute to him. It was a tribute 
to him because it was brought about by indulgence in 
the very practices he had closed the door on. It was 
the proof, five years after his death, that he had been 
right as rain all along. 

It wasn’t until after the Armstrong investigation, 
in fact, that the Travelers really came into its own as 
a life insurance company and established itself as one 
of the four or five largest writers of life insurance in 
the country. And the reason it was able to do that was 
because James G. Batterson, in the first thirty-seven 
years of the company’s existence, had put it on the 
right track. 
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ONNECTICUT 


A review of the origin and progress of life 
insurance in the Nutmeg State, together with 
a statistical study of present-day operations 


followed right on the heels 
of Massachusetts and New 
York in pioneering life in- 
surance in America. The 
five great companies exist- 
ing there today were estab- 
lished between the years 
1846-1865 and their steady 
growth through nearly a 
hundred years stands as a 
monument to the character 
of life insurance manage- 
ment there, particularly dur- 
ing the first two decades of 
life insurance in Connecti- 
cut when without direction 
of a state insurance depart- 
ment, such as was adminis- 
tered in New York by 
Barnes, or in Massachusetts 
by Wright, the officers of the 
several companies through a 
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UOHNEHTUCUT, an Indian name meaning 
Long River, Anglicized to Conoktcook, and later 


Yankeeized to Connecticut, meaning Insurance, 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 








STATE-TISTICAL DATA 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Five companies are domiciled in the state. 
Have approximately $3,000,000,000 in 
assets. 


Pay annual salaries of about $8,000,000. 


Premium income daily over $1,000,000. 


ALL TYPES OF COMPANIES 


Forty-seven companies domiciled in the 
state. 

They have assets of over $4,000,000,000. 

Employ over 13,000 salaried employees. 

Pay annual salaries of $28,000.000. 

Premium income averages $2,000,000 
daily. 








period of trial and error still adhered closely to the 
principles of safety and soundness in their operations. 
This is not to indicate that the state was without its 


share of venturesome insti- 
tutions during the early un- 
regulated days of insurance. 
No less than a half a dozen 
life companies which started 
off with a world of promise 
fell by the wayside during 
the third quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century, most 
notable among them being 
the American Mutual Life 
which was organized in 1847 
and succumbed in 1877 after 
a stubborn battle through a 
maze of reinsurance deals, 
one of which resulted in an 
eighteen months’ jail sen- 
tence for Benjamin Noyes, 
founder of the company. 
Mr. Noyes, a man of in- 
finite resource and skill in 
getting action on desired 




















even if not desirable legislation, 
while still president of the Ameri- 
can Mutual in 1865 secured ap- 
pointment as the first commissioner 
of the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment and, although barred 
from doing business in the states 
of New York and Massachusetts, 
was able to issue an annual state- 
ment for that year which showed 
his company to be in a better finan- 
cial position than either of his 
seven competing home companies. 
Henry P. Woodward, in his History 
of Insurance in Connecticut, drily 
observes that “The wisdom of hir- 
ing an official to watch himself is 
yet to be proved.” 

Other life companies’ which 
bloomed and died during this pe- 
riod were the Connecticut Health 
Insurance Company, 1848-57; Con- 
tinental Life, 1862-85, and the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Com- 
pany, organized in 1850 and ter- 
minated in 1885. The latter, as did 
many other companies of the pe- 
riod, ran into difficulties in attempt- 
ing to insure the lives of slaves in 
transit, and in too optimistic inter- 
est anticipation. 


Historically Prominent 


It was natural that Connecticut 
should become an early leader in 
life insurance and that Hartford 
should be chosen as the insurance 
center. The city had long been a 
trading center, by reason of its 
navigable river front, and it al- 
ready had become a figure in ma- 
rine and other property insurance 
lines. Jeremiah Wadsworth, a 
financial leader of the times and a 
member of the underwriting firm 
of Sanford & Wadsworth, did much 
to establish Hartford as the insur- 
ance city of the state, but Dr. 
Pinckney W. Ellsworth and James 
L. Howard were the first to focus 
attention of the citizens of Connec- 
ticut upon life insurance. Ells- 
worth was an agent of the Inter- 
national, of London, and Howard, 
who had taken a policy issued by 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
became an agent of the company. 
He received what was doubtless the 
first training course in selling life 
insurance in this country when 
Joseph Lord, of the Mutual Bene- 
fit, came to Hartford to instruct 
him in his new duties. The “Cen- 
ter of Influence” idea was good 
then, as today, also, for Mr. How- 
ard promptly sold policies to Guy R. 
Phelps and Elisha B. Pratt, two of 
the city’s outstanding citizens, and 
the idea of protection gained pub- 
lie favor very rapidly, despite ac- 
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Early home office of 

The Travelers Insurance 

Company, occupied 
from 1865 to 1872 


RIGHT— 
First home office owned 
by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life _ Insurance 
Company, 64 Pear! 
Street, Hartford 
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The original home of 
the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company 
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| | Number | 
| of Other 
| Companies | 
Number | Doing 
of | Business | 
Domiciled | in 
Year | Companies | Connecticut 
| | | 
1941 5 57 
1940 5 61 
1939 5 60 
1938 5 59 
1937 5 50 
1936 5 48 
1935 5 53 
1934 5 45 
1933 5 42 
1932 5 42 
1931 5 43 
1930 5 46 
1929 5 45 
1928 5 39 
1927 5 39 


* Estimated. 


tive oppdsitioon from members of 


the clergy who deemed the innova- 
tion somewhat in the nature of 
sacrilege. 

As a matter of record, a Tontine, 
with 245 members, had been organ- 
ized in Connecticut in 1800, and a 
further indication that the neigh- 
borhood was actuarially if not in- 
surance minded was evinced by the 
attempt of the Connecticut Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences to per- 
suade Congress to collect data on 
“country diseases, modes of living, 
occupations and on the duration of 
human life.” 

In the days above discussed, the 
state of Connecticut was dependent 


primarily upon its agricultural re- 
sources, but today it is one of the 
most compact industrial units of 
the Nation with its varied manu- 
facturing centered in the metal 
trades. It stands 46th in the rank- 
ing of states in area and 3lst in 
population. The state government 
follows a pay-as-you-go policy with 
close fiscal control of expenses. It 
has no punitive taxes on industry 
and there is no state income or gen- 
eral sales tax. 

For nearly a century the prin- 
cipal occupation of those who earn 
their living in Connecticut has been 
in manufacturing industry. More 
than half of all those who work for 





Early homes of the Connecticut Mutual, left, and Phoenix Mutual Life. 
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Per Cent | | 
Insurance of | 
Written Insurance | | 
| (Paid for Basis) Insurance Written of 
All Other Written | Domiciled | Insurance 
insurance Companies _—_ (Paid for Basis) | Companies in Force 
Written Doing . All | _ to All Insurance | All Other 
(Paid for Basis) Business Business | Business in Force | Companies 
Domiciled in in | in Domiciled | in 
Companies Connecticut Connecticut | Connecticut, Companies Connecticut 
$ $ $ % $ $ 
113,902,111 244,107,934 358,010,045 31.8 609,171,853 | 1,901,820,579 
75,820,576 184,401,204 260,221,780 29.1 544,081,201 | 1,770,091,91 
53,265,423 177,256,006 230,521,429 23.1 513,923,845 1,703,852,277 
50,722,088 182,397,277 233,125,365 21.8 493,842,091 1,659,721,698 
84,166,988 235,225,242 319,392,230 26.4 489,269,654 | 1,158,966,1 
56,463,787 227,290,082 283,753,869 19.9 479,533,414 | 1,565,450,320 
51,773,058 219,128,155 270,901,213 19.1 474,787,180  1,479,968,630 
47,217,495 233,799,093 281 016,588 16.8 463,049,886 | 1,440,555,100 
40,200,766 227,495,191 267,695,957 15.0 463,023,082 | 988,401,634 
43,957,690 229,910,649 273,868,339 16.1 478,987,633 | 1,440,724,800 
58,905,967 248,260,650 307,166,617 19.2 503,354,957 1,477,779,758 
84.694,928 257,508,300 342,203,228 24.7 502,840,633 1,454,528,121 
87,077,107 256,224,316 343,301,423 25.4 481,694,295 1,377,691 ,398 
89,542,641 227,527,696 317,070,337 | 28.2 447,367,918 1,253,861 ,005 
87,329,924 203,738,927 291,068,851 30.0 406,336,141 1,141,094,5 


| 


wages in the state are engaged in 
manufacturing, and of the 33 prin- 
cipal industrial areas of the United 
States, two are located within the 
compact borders of this New Eng- 
land state. The products of the 
state are many and highly varied, 
ranging from rubber footwear to 
precision machines. And while in- 
dustries made early use of Connec- 
ticut’s abundant waterpower and 
the high-grade ores of her western 
hills, her present importance in 
industry rests chiefly upon the tra- 
dition of manufacturing skill that 
has been the heritage of Connecti- 
cut people. 


Current Operations 

In the accompanying tabulations 
will be found a record of life insur- 
ance operations in the state today 
and in the immediate past. The 
state has always maintained a very 
good position in all phases of life 
insurance by comparison with other 


- states. Although there have always 


been between nine and twelve times 
as many foreign life companies en- 
tered in the state as there have 
been domiciled companies, the local 
institutions more than hold their 
own competitively. Particularly dur- 
ing the past ten years, the local 
companies have been obtaining 
more and more of the new business 
written in the state each year. 

In 1932 the domiciled companies 
wrote 44 millions as compared with 
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. = 7. 
ng} Business in the State of Connecticut 
a re ] | 
Per Cent of Insurance | (Proportional Distribution of All Business in Connecticut Compared | 
in Force With the National Aggregate of All Companies) 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
ce Insurance a All ——— Ppt. es ae Lee 
8 in Force | Domiciled | Bus. in 
er of All to “ail | Cos. Conn. Business in Connecticut National asta 
ies Business Business | to to i eT ee ea wy a lr 
in in National | National | ] | 
icut Connecticut Conn. | Aggregate | Aggregate | Ordinary Group Industrial | Ordinary | Group | “Industrial Year 
a ——- | | | —_—= —_—— 
$ v/ | % / ! % % % % % ix % 
579, 2,510,992,432 24.3 5 2.1 63.9 15.5 20.6 “68.3 | *13.3 *18.4 1941 
911 2,314,173,112 23.5 5 2.0 65.3 13.4 21.3 68.8 | 13.1 | 18.1 1940 
277 2,217,776,122 23.2 5 1.9 65.6 12.2 22.2 69.2 | 12.3 | 18.5 1939 
698 2,153,563,789 22.9 “7 1.9 65.4 11.6 23.0 69.6 | 11.5 18.9 1938 
135 1,648,235,789 29.7 4 1.5 64.6 12.2 23.2 69.4 , 1.8 | 18.8 | .1937 
f 
320 © 2,044,983,734 | 23.4 5 2.0 64.9 12.1 23.0 70.4 | 1.0 | 18.6 | 1936 
630 1,954,755,810 24.3 5 1.9 65.6 11.5 22.9 za aa © 1935 
3,100 1,903,604,986 24.3 5 1.9 66.1 10.9 23.0 72.4 | o.7F | Ws 1934 
|,634 1,451,424,716 31.9 5 1.5 67.1 10.1 22.8 73.4 | 9.1 | 17.5 1933 
1,800 1,919,712,433 25.0 5 1.9 67.4 9.8 22.8 73.7 | 9.1 | 17.2 1932 
1,758 1,981,134,715 25.4 5 1.8 65.7 10.6 23.7 74.1 | 9.1 | 16.8 1931 
3,121 1,957,368,754 25.7 5 1.8 65.5 10.8 23.7 73.9 | 9.2 16.9 | 1930 
398 1,859,385,693 25.9 5 1.8 64.9 10.8 24.3 73.8 | 8.8 | 17.4 | 1929 
| 005 1,701,228,923 26.3 5 1.8 57.0 12.8 30.2 74.0 | 8.5 | 17.5 | 1928 
1,570 1,547,430,711 26.3 5 1.8 65.3 9.6 25.1 74.7 7.4 17.9 | 1927 
| oe 








230 millions written by other com- 
panies, or only 16 per cent of the 
total business in the state. By the 
end of 1941, the home concerns had 
forged ahead to the extent that 
they wrote 114 millions as com- 
pared with 244 millions for the non- 
domiciled companies, or 32 per cent 
of the total business. 

Still more significant, in this con- 
nection, is the fact that during the 
depression years— between 1932 
and 1941—tthe business written by 
the domiciled companies increased 
159 per cent, as compared with an 





increase by the non-domiciled com- 
panies of only 6% per cent. 
Insurance in force of the domi- 
ciled companies has been steadily 
forging upward, and from 1932 to 
1941 has shown an increase from 
479 millions to 609 millions or 27 
per cent. As compared with this, 
the non-domiciled companies have 
increased their outstanding insur- 
ance from 1,440 millions to 1,901 
millions or 32 per cent. However, 
whereas the domiciled companies 
have been yearly increasing their 
outstanding insurance, the non- 





domiciled companies had been fluc- 
tuating widely. If we are to deter- 
mine the cause for this variation, 
of the non-domiciled companies, it 
would probably develop that this 
has been mainly due to the indus- 
trial writings, a type of insurance 
not written by Connecticut com- 
panies. 

Nationwide investments of the 
five domiciled companies over the 
past twenty years reveals some in- 
teresting facts. The tremendous 
increase in these holdings tend to 
emphasize the tremendous growth 
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Founder, Connecticut Mutual Life 


ELIPHALET A. BULKELEY 
First President, Aetna Life 
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of these companies. These invest- 
ments were as shown in the table 
below. 

The breakdown of the type of 
business reveals that Connecticut 
has a larger amount of industrial 
business as compared with that of 
the national aggregate, this type 
of insurance averaging about 3 per 
cent greater each year than the na- 
tional figure. This is more surpris- 
ing inasmuch as the _ industrial 
business is carried on exclusively 
by the non-domiciled companies. 

It interesting to note that 
while the population of Connecticut 
is about 1,700,000 persons, there 





is 


1920 
Real Estate 


11% Millions 


are 


President 


THOMAS W. 


Left— 


RUSSELL 


necticut 


from 1876-1901 


of the 
General 


Below— 


JAMES G. 


BATTERSON 


Con- 


Life 


Founder and first presi- 


dent 


outstanding 


of The Travelers 


Insurance Company 


about 


2,500,000 


policies or roughly 1% policies for 


each man, 
contrast the 


woman, and child. 
nationwide 


In 
policies 


show that there are about 2 per- 
sons for every outstanding policy. 
Of the five life insurance com- 


1940 


138 Millions 


Mortages 197 Millions 498 Millions 

Bonds 162 Millions 1469 Millions 

Stocks 12 Millions 80 Millions 
52 


Prem. Notes & Loans 


Millions 


254 Millions 


Increase 
1109% 
153% 
807% 
567% 
388% 


panies now operating in Connecti- 
cut, the Connecticut Mutual was 
the first to be chartered, although 
the Aetna Fire secured an amend- 
ment to its charter back in 1820, 
just a year after organization, to 
permit the granting of annuities 
upon the subscription of additional 
capital to be held as a separate 
guarantee fund. This privilege was 
not exercised, however, and the 
Aetna did not enter the life field 


until 1850, when another amend- 
ment allowed the issuance of assur- 
ance on the lives of stockholders. 
A general charter to operate on 
broader lines was granted to the 
company in 1853. 

The founders of the Connecticut 
Mutual met first on July 29, 1846, 
and elected the following board of 
directors: Thomas K. Brace, Rob- 
ert Buell, David S. Dodge, Guy R. 
Phelps, Elisha B. Pratt, Edson Fes- 
senden, James A. Ayrault, Elipha- 
let A. Bulkeley, Lorenzo B. Good- 


Comparison of Insurance in Force as of Dec. 31, 1941, between 
Connecticut Companies and those of other states 


Aetna 

Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual 
Travelers Life 


Total of Domiciled Companies 


Total of all other Companies doing 
business in Connecticut 
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Ordinary 
Number 
of 

Policies Amount 

19,562 | 68,240,658 | 

23,721 86,839,163 

10,951 | 42,373,964 

20,599 | 59,642,777 

30,883 108,033,006 
105,716 365,129,568 
667,976 | 1,240,430,766 


Average 

Size of | Number 
Policy | of Cer- 

in Force | tificates 
3,489 145 
3,661 89 
3,869 
2,895 
3,498 128 
3,454 362 
1,857 


Group Industrial 
Average 
| Number Size of 
of Policy 
Amount Policies Amount in Force 
66,188,949 
75,201,954 
102,651,382 
244,042,285 | er 
=4 . ¥ ae 
| 146,335,195 | 1,727,672 | 515,054,920 298 
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man, Nathaniel H. Morgan, Nathan 
M. Waterman and Henry L. Miller. 
A subsequent meeting of the board, 
on August 11, elected Eliphalet A. 
Bulkeley, first president; Guy R. 
Phelps, secretary, and David S. 
Dodge, physician. Elisha B. Pratt 
was later elected vice-president. 
The president occupied his position 
in a purely honorary capacity and 
the principal administrative work 
was done for many years, even be- 
fore he became the company’s third 
president, by Guy R. Phelps. 


Conserving Company Funds 


In a footnote to a chapter on the 
Connecticut Mutual, O’Donnell’s 
History of Life Insurance states 
that Guy R. Phelps “was a true son 
of New England, which was always 
so rich in individual peculiarities. 
For a long time the home office of 
the Connecticut Mutual was hidden 
away in a location absurdly inade- 
quate to the volume of business 
done. When President Phelps 
opened his office on January l, 
1847, he did not even hire a clerk, 
so careful was he to husband the 
resources of the company. He swept 
the office himself and occasionally 
carried bundles of kindling from 
his home to the office to start the 
morning fire in his place of busi- 
ness.” 

The company made slow but 
steady progress until shortly after 
the outbreak of the Civil War, a 
catastrophe which at first disturbed 
but later increased the writing of 
business for nearly all companies. 

The Connecticut Mutual for years 
remained a champion of the pre- 
mium note plan and it also pio- 
neered in the establishment of a 
sound system of placing and admin- 
istering farm loans. It was among 
the first companies to offer volun- 
tarily to the lapsing policyholder 
extended insurance provisions. The 
company was fortunate during its 
formative period in the last quarter 
of the century in having at its head 
Col. Jacob L. Greene, distinguished 
Civil War veteran, who carried 
fighting traditions into his long 
battle for sound life insurance 
trusteeship. 

During the first decade of its 
existence, the Aetna Life developed 
slowly with all its contracts issued 
on the proprietary plan. In 1861 
it commenced to issue participating 
policies and established a mutual 
department under the same control, 
but with entirely different accounts 
and investments. Since that time 


the applicants have had their choice 
between the two methods. 
(Concluded on page 58) 


E. A. 





Growth of investments by the Five Life Insurance 





Companies domiciled in Connecticut 


Aetna Life..... 
Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual. . 
Travelers Insurance 


Total 


Aetna Life... 
Connecticut General - 
Connecticut Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual... 
Travelers Insurance 


Total 


Aetna Life. . 

Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual... 
Travelers Insurance 


Total 1 Y 


Aetna Life. 

Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual... 
Travelers Insurance 


Total 


409 
155 


130 
620 


469 


[In Millions of Dollars] 


1940 








1935 1930 1925 1920 
Real Estate 
35 18 2 1 
23 7 3 yy 
18 4 1 2 
26 7 3 2 
58 18 9 6 
160 54 18 Wm%ye* 
Real Estate Mortgages 
46 79 90 66 
31 53 36 15 
50 59 38 37 
34 58 45 31 
66 120 99 48 
227 369 308 197 
Total Bonds 
242 173 80 47 
87 48 21 10 
127 78 60 37 
86 49 22 12 
385 240 122 56 
927 588 305 162 
Total Stocks 
25 30 19 9 
8 8 1 
11 13 9 
5 6 3 1 
18 23 11 2 
67 43 12 





Investments by Life Insurance Companies in Connecticut 
in Real Estate and Mortgages 




















Real Estate Mortgages 
Other Farm Other 

Aetna Life. . : 7,846,064 8,500 7,206,009 
Connecticut General 4,141,297 rel 14,178,123 
Connecticut Mutual 3,502,250 7,228,321 
Phoenix Mutual 1,430,000 4,956 ,537 
Travelers Life . 11,367,732 5,040,869 
Total Domiciled Companies. 28 , 287 ,343 8,500 38,609,859 
Acacia. . 7 2,446 
Bankers National . 25,418 
Berkshire. 51,680 
Columbian National 38,721 
Continental American . eee 8,000 
Equitable, N. Y.. 1,767,923 7,828,816 
Fidelity Mutual. 55, 537,318 
Dee ccSptedcsakes “Séees SoeeRnneeee 713,808 
Home..... 13,000 1,378,201 
John Hancock...... vee 390,759 
Massachusetts Mutual! 412,972 1,236,351 
Massachusetts Protective...... ..... — .......... 274,426 
Metropolitan 371,870 8,937,191 

cc ccikca seebe- LaReeemeee 568, 
Mutual Trust 17,519 80,870 
National... a 1,380,669 
SS oan wes a cede. | eadice. aioe 190,000 
New York. . 366 ,023 3,650,444 
ee nc icaskién  deeec apenas 132,789 
Prudential . . 1,028,109 22,039,317 

ons s sain Daa uly’ Ds GRR Gk teees 482, 
Union Labor 91,161 
United States Ae. ,529 
Total Other Companies 4,142,768 50,219,159 
Tota! All Companies 32,430,111 8,500 88,829,018 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION 


The people are interested, 
but not too well informed 
on their life insurance 
protection; what they 
think and say about the 
policies they own 


By A. WILBUR NELSON 


R. NELSON,” said a casualty insurance com- 
M pany executive, after we had finished dis- 

cussion of the subject that had brought me 
to his office, “I wonder if you could help me in a little 
matter concerning my life insurance? 

“Sit down again, I’m very much upset about this 
and it won’t take long for me to tell you about it.” 

He then related how, inadvertently, around income 
tax time, he had failed to pay the premiums due on 
two of his life insurance policies and they had lapsed. 
His life insurance is his principal estate and he has a 
well worked out plan. Subsequent to the lapse he ap- 
plied for reinstatement and at the time of our con- 
versation was awaiting word from the company as to 
whether he had passed the medical examination. 

He was much perturbed and couldn’t see why the 
life insurance companies didn’t include automatic pre- 
mium loan clauses in all of their policies as he says 
they are required to do in Rhode Island, for example. 

Of course I couldn’t help him except to sympathize 
with his feelings and express the hope that his lapsed 
policies would promptly be reinstated. But we did dis- 
cuss the insurance policy and its legal aspects and 
reasons why this clause or that one is included or ex- 
cluded in various instances. 

This official knows that the insurance companies 
—from a public relations angle—are very much in- 
terested in the reactions of policyholders. He knows 
that my interest lies particularly in the public view- 
point, so about 10 days after our first conversation 
he telephoned me and I could tell that his attitude 
had by no means softened. His life insurance was 
reinstated but without the double indemnity and dis- 
ability features it formerly had contained. To him the 
whole affair was tragic for his life insurance means 
everything to him. 

The matter of lapses and automatic premium loan 
clauses began to appear to me in a new light. I talked 
with life insurance agents, with company executives, 
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and with state insurance department officials. As a 
result, it appeared to me that there is no way to pre- 
vent lapses other than to make sure the premiums are 
paid, either in cash or as a charge, in some way, 
against the policy. If the policy has an automatic pre- 
mium loan clause, then that instrumentality takes 
care of the premium. If there is no such clause, then 
application must be made for the loan sufficient to pay 
the premium. 


See That Client Is Informed 


However, it occurred to me very forcefully that I 
might present one constructive thought to agents read- 
ing this article. 

I have a policy containing the automatic premium 
loan clause but I found, upon investigation, that it 
was not “automatic” until I elected to make it so, 
either at the time the policy was issued or subsequent 
to that time. If I were an agent of that company—or 
of any company having a similar policy—I should 
make it a point to check up on all policies I had sold 
and render a real service to my clients by contacting 
them and calling this feature to their attention. 

At the same time I would consider the probable 
financial status of each of those policyholders. Whether 
they seemed to be “in the money” or “out of a job,” 
I might picture them as potential victims of lapsed 
policies. 

The case of the casualty man would fall in the first 
category. He has a good salary but—his Federal in- 
come taxes paid this year were $500 as against $150 
last year, and his state income tax this year (he is 
a non-resident) had to be paid in full instead of in 
installments. He declares that an automatic premium 
loan clause would have saved his insurance from laps- 
ing and that every policy, in his opinion, should em- 
body that feature. 

Of course, there are several sides to that story, but 
it is the policyholder’s viewpoint with which we are 
concerned here and, incidentally, any agent who can 
keep his clients’ policies from lapsing is, I am sure, 
commended by the life insurance company he repre- 
sents. 

I fully realize that one of the outstanding negative 
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factors in the matter of the automatic premium loan 
clause is that we humans too often are inclined to take 
the “easiest way” and if our premiums were taken care 
of without our “digging into our jeans,”—especially 
in these days of increased demands—we might be in- 
clined to take that path of least resistance. 


Left Funds with Secretary 


That, however, would not have been the case in the 
instance of the well-known writer who was approached 
by an insurance company to write an article for some 
particular occasion. The mission failed because it was 
found that the writer was still quite bitter about an 
experience he had had with life insurance policies 
lapsing. He had depended on a secretary to pay his 
premiums out of funds left for the purpose while he 
was abroad, but since the companies had failed to re- 
ceive the payments, the policies had lapsed. Other un- 
fortunate circumstances delayed reinstatement for 
about a year, during which time his resentment grew. 

That was a case in which the automatic premium 
loan clause would have served an excellent purpose. 
The money was there and it was the intent of the 
policyholder to have it reach his insurance company. 
Though the policy would have been charged with the 
amount in question, it would have been repaid by the 
policyholder upon his return. 

Of course, the life insurance policy that has been 
borrowed on up to the hilt, has nothing out of which 
to loan a premium due; reduced paid-up or extended 
term insurance are allowed for any value that remains 
in the policy following the lapse. But since some pol- 
icies lapse in spite of ample reserve from which pre- 
miums could be paid, the problems seem to warrant 
some consideration. 


Taxes and Lapses 


My own contribution, I hope, may do some good in 
the form of an article soon to appear in a well-known 
magazine of general circulation. Entitled “Taxes and 
Lapses,” its purpose will be to point out to the 
public the danger of lapses which some people foolishly 
might feel justified in blaming on increased taxes. 

Inf England, where taxes are far higher and where 
the war has gone on for 34 months as against our 
seven, the lapse ratio has been singularly light. It is 
not at all strange in these days of increased danger 
that people should hang on to their life insurance for 
protection. 

Here in America the record is good but the trend 
may turn and there is no harm in being prepared. 


* ~ ” 


Nearly everyone I know is interested in talking 
about his life insurance. I never have found it nec- 
essary to go outside of my own circle of friends, 
acquaintances and business associates for human in- 
terest material to use in my syndicated insurance 
column. 

Whether rich or poor, people are interested and the 
more they know about life insurance and what it will 
do for them the more they own, so far as their finan- 
cial circumstances permit. Take the case of the prom- 
inent attorney out in Chicago who wrote: 

“I have an insurance problem now which bothers 
me. I have some annuity policies which come to ma- 
turity within the next few months wherein I have to 

(Continued on next page) 





ORN in Omaha, Nebraska, of Danish parents, Andrew 

Wilbur Nelson was educated in Omaha public schools 

and Nebraska University, topped off with a year's travel 

before going to work in an advertising agency in Chi- 
cago. 

At the outbreak of the war, in 1917, Mr. Nelson joined 
the navy and at the close of the war went into the offices 
of the National City Company of New York, in Chicago. 
The readjustment from war to peace conditions, however, 
made it necessary for Mr. Nelson to obtain a leave of 
absence from the financial organization to assist in wind- 
ing up the affairs of the manufacturing business he had 
left to go into the service. Instead of going back to the 
National City Company he joined the William Randolph 
Hearst Organization where he began his career as an 
insurance journalist. 

It was quite by chance that he began writing about 
insurance but, as he says, it did not take him long to 
realize how very much interested people are in insurance 
and what it will do for them. 

For some years he was insurance editor of the New 
York American and other Hearst newspapers and later 
was contributor and commentator on insurance for the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Nelson's newspaper column and other timely ar- 
ticles have been interpreting insurance to the policy- 
holder for more than a score of years. From 1932 to 
1940 he was engaged in public relations work as assis- 
tant to the general manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

In 1940 he left the National Board to again write and 
syndicate his insurance column, this time through the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger and the Ledger 
Syndicate. Last month he became associated with the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, directing its New National 
Health Campaign. 

Mr. Nelson's article published here explains the effect 
of the war on your present insurance and describes, as 
well, special United States Government coverages avail- 
able to meet present war conditions. 
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elect either to take the annuities 
or cash. In these difficult and un- 
certain times I have just been won- 
dering what is the best thing to do. 
My own thought is to do as I orig- 
inally intended, namely, take the 
annuities as certainly the insurance 
companies are our last stronghold 
of investment.” 

He is the one who, as counsel to 
a corporation with plants in many 
parts of the country, advised his 
client to take out flood insurance. 
The premium, I am told, was $35,- 
000 and during that year the as- 
sured collected a million dollars on 
one location alone. 

A smart man whose opinion 
should be respected when he says 
“certainly the insurance companies 


are our last stronghold of invest- 
ment.” 
* * * 

And the retired United States 
Army reserve colonel to whom I 
had said: 

“Colonel, would you be inclined 
to read a column in your newspaper 
if it were headed, ‘Insurance’ ?” 

“Yes, I would,” he promptly re- 
plied, “because I’m interested in in- 
surance. I’ll tell you what it has 
done for me. 

“First of all,” he began, “I am 
now drawing $57.50 a month from 
a United States Government war 
risk insurance I converted into an 
endowment after the World War. 
That policy matured in 1939 and 
will pay me $690 a year until 1959 
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or to my wife or our heirs if we 
should pass out of the picture be- 
fore that time. 

“Next year,” he continued, “I 
have another endowment of $10,- 
000 maturing in one of the big 
eastern life insurance companies. 

“On that one,” he said, “I expect 
to arrange a joint-survivor annuity 
which will pay my wife and me a 
given amount each month as long 
as either of us lives. In this case 
we receive more each month than 
if the term of payment was fixed 
as, for instance, for 20 years as in 
the case of my other insurance.” 

If ever there existed a good ex- 
ample of “enjoying life after 55”, 
as depicted in the life insurance ad- 
vertisements, this is one, for the 
insurance income, together with 
what the colonel and his wife have 
coming in from other sources, re- 
moves all cause for financial worry. 


The Other Side 


A true-life contrast concerning 
two women came to my attention 
the other day. 

One, who lives in comfort and 
free from financial cares, revealed 
that her principal income is from 
annuities—the kind that are taken 
out, a thousand or two at a time as 
funds become available. 

The other is a woman who had 
plenty of money to see her through 
but instead of investing in annu- 
ities, invested with friends and 
bought stocks which are now down 
and not readily marketable. 

The first one is happy, enjoys 
good health and is quite contented. 
The other is unhappy, in poor 
health and very much _ worried 
about her future. 

The moral to that—if there be 
one—may appear under the head- 
ing of “prospecting”. 

The life insurance agent never 
can tell where he, or she, will find 
money that is available for invest- 
ment. 

The woman who bought annu- 
ities was a good “target” for in- 
surance; she lived in a fashion- 
able hotel. The other perhaps never 
had annuities explained to her; she 
lived in a flat near the “elevated”. 

I have since met the live-wire, 
young woman agent who “sold” our 
“lady of the annuities”. She told 
me the first sale was not an easy 
one. It took many weeks and per- 
sistent effort to land the first an- 
nuity. After that, the rest were 
easy and the service rendered was 
much appreciated. The client and 
the agent are now the best of 
friends. 
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Policyholders Bothered 


“Pink tea” cases are legion in 
the insurance business. I see evi- 
dences of benefits from life insur- 
ance every day in the year. 

On the other hand I have noticed 
several things that are bothering 
policyholders. 

An advertising executive told me 
he was putting $10,000 a year into 
his life insurance. 

“That’s what I think of it,” he 
said. 

But that was two years ago, be- 
fore the war put everything topsy- 
turvy. 

He tells me now that if taxes 
continue to increase, his income 
won’t be sufficient to meet all his 
commitments and he will have to 
dip into his capital or principal, in 
order to keep up his insurance. 
This he is willing to do so long as 
he is able. 

* * 

A publicity man, whose income 
is moderate compared with the 
“$10,000-premium” executive, has 
figured out that even with increased 
taxes, increased spending and other 
heavier expenditures during the 
first quarter of this year, he will 
have fewer things to spend money 
for during the next and succeed- 
ing quarters. He expects to be able 
to continue his life insurance pay- 
ments. For instance, he had a new 
roof put on his barn, bought a new 
refrigerator, etc., when he decided 
these things were going to be diffi- 
cult to obtain. On the other hand, 
automobile expenses and many 
other items of usual outgo will be 
less during the months ahead. 


* * - 


Skipping out to Indiana, there 
is the architect who obtains about 
half of his livelihood from his farm 
land in the Hoosier State. He says 





A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years. 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 


Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 


Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur 
ance companies. 
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to “buy land”. That’s better than 
life insurance or stocks or bonds 
or anything else in case of inflation, 
he declares. 

But his wife is full of regret 
that he let his life insurance run 
out. 

He says he can’t pass the medical 
examination now. 


A former grocery clerk in Upper 
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Manhattan has his insurance plans 
all worked out. 

“I’m going to buy $10,000 of that 
‘service’ life insurance when I get 
in the army and I’m going to let 
the Government pay the premiums 
on my $5,000 of regular policies 
when I’m away.” 

He has just enlisted and, care- 
free, fighting Irishman that he is, 
he is not inclined to leave his wife 
—who is taking his place in the 
store—without money if anything 
happens to him. 

% * * 

Speaking of “service” life insur- 
ance and letting the Government 
pay the premiums on “regular” 
policies brings up two _ subjects 
which have attracted wide atten- 
tion as they appeared in print since 
the war began. 


"Your Insurance in Wartime" 


One concerns the National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance Act of 1940 and 
the other the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940. They were 
selected because of questions and 
interest contained in letters com- 
ing in to the newspaper and from 
conversations on the street. 

The first article called attention 
of all men and women of the land 
and sea forces and all families of 
officers, enlisted men, selectees and 
service nurses. 

It told about the new system of 
protection for persons who were 
in the active service in the land or 
naval forces (including the Coast 
Guard) of the. United States on 
October 8, 1940,.or who enter such 
service after that date. 

It called attention to the name 
by which this new life insurance 
is designated: “National Service 
Life Insurance” and to the similar 
form issued under the World War 
Veterans Act of the last war that 
was known as “United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance.” 

It explained that since the latter 
is still in force in a great many 
cases and since no person may 
carry at any time a combined 
amount in excess of $10,000, it is 
well to distinguish between the two 
in order to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

Then followed the details that 
with a minimum of $1,000 and a 
maximum of $10,000, this insur- 
ance will be granted in multiples of 
$500 and may be had in the five- 
year level premium term policy 
which may later be converted into 
the ordinary life policy, the 20-pay- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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DOUBLE DUTY DOLLARS 


A suggested plan for buying life insurance 
in conjunction with War Bonds, giving 
dual service to the cause of protection 


tion Savings Plan requires that 

each follower voluntarily obli- 
gates himself, to the best of his 
ability, to purchase systematically 
and regularly Defense Savings 
Bonds during a certain period of 
time, such as 10 or 20 years, and 
in conjunction with this bond buy- 
ing, to take out convertible term 
life insurance on himself for the 
same period. After the period is 
over the term insurance is to be 
converted into. whatever insurance 
best meets the needs and aims of 
the purchaser. The amount of bonds 
to be bought regularly each year 
should be at least sufficiently large, 
so that their maturity value can be 
used to pay the premium of the new 
insurance into which the term in- 
surance is to be converted. In the 
example here given, age 35, a 20- 
year bond-buying period, and a 20- 
year term insurance converted to a 
20-pay life insurance will be used. 
The bonds will mature in such a 
way, year after year, so that their 
proceeds can conveniently be used 
to meet the yearly premiums on the 
20-pay life policy, as they fall due. 


Tics U. S. Defense and Protec- 


Double Protection 


The same dollars that are used 
to purchase the defense bonds, 
which the Government has the priv- 
ilege of using for a long period, 
will be used later to pay the pre- 
miums of the converted insurance, 
if death does not intervene. And 
thus the dollars do double duty. 
First they are used to meet the 
obligation of aiding in the defense 
of one’s country and then they are 
used to aid in the building up of 
protection for one’s dependents. 
These double duty dollars, while 
being loaned to the Government, 
form the reserve fund of the insur- 
ance covering the life of the bond 
purchaser, but instead of this re- 
serve fund of bonds going to an 
insurance company, it remains in 
the ownership of the insured, who 
lends it to the Government for Na- 
tional Defense, until he needs it 
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By MAX VON BABO 


later for premium expense. Should 
death occur, the fund is added to 
the death claims going to the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Diagram No. 1 shows data for 
an assumed case. “A,” who is 35, 
plans to buy sufficient bonds over 
a period of 20 years, so that, when 
he converts his 20-year term insur- 
ance, which is to cover him during 
the 20-year bond buying period, he 
can use the proceeds of the matur- 
ing bonds during the next 20 years 
to meet the premium on the 20-pay 
life into which he will convert his 
term insurance. 

Each year, for 20 years, “A” 
buys Defense Bonds, and each bond 
matures 10 years after being pur- 
chased. With the proceeds from 
the matured bonds, he once more 
purchases new bonds. During the 
period of bond buying, he covers 
his life with 20-year convertible 
term insurance at the low cost of 
$13.64 per $1,000 of insurance. The 
value of the bond fund increases 
up to a maximum of $910, when 
“A” reaches the age of 55. If he 
should die at 50, his beneficiaries 
would get $1,000 from the term in- 
surance and also the bond fund 
having a redeemable value at that 
time of $632. 

If he lives beyond 55, he would 
convert the term insurance into 20- 
pay life, which requires a premium 


ot $61.24 each year for 20 years. 
This can be conveniently paid 
with the proceeds of the bonds as 
they mature for the second time 
throughout the second 20-year pe- 
riod. The bond fund increases dur- 
ing the first 20 years, and grad- 
ually decreases during the second 
20-year period as the premiums are 
paid. 


Receive Maximum Interest 


By holding the bonds the fuil 10 
years, until maturity, the maxi- 
mum interest rate of 2.9 per cent 
will be obtained. In order to get 
the maximum interest from the 
bonds, the amount of money in- 
vested in them should be large 
enough, so as to always purchase 
whole bonds. Here the yearly 
amount, necessary to build up to 
the premium value of the 20-pay 
life of $61.24, is $34.50. Therefore 
either, two bonds each $18.75, or 
one $37.50, should be bought. Later 
this excess can be balanced off, if 
desired, by buying one $18.75 bond 
less, whenever the cumulative ex- 
cess values equal the purchase price 
of a whole bond ($18.75). 

As the insurance in this example 
participates in the dividends de- 
clared by the insurance company, 
the actual cost will be less than 
shown here. As a guide, the 20- 
year average cost of the 20-pay life 
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for the previous 20 years, reported 
by the company, was $52.14, in- 
stead of $61.24, the rate used here. 
The rates chosen are those of one 
of the leading insurance companies. 
These extra dividends, when re- 
turned later, will be a welcome addi- 
tional reserve. 

The figures here used are based 
on $1,000 worth of insurance. If 
“A” desires $5,000 worth of insur- 
ance, his monthly payment for bond 
buying and for term insurance for 
the 20-year period would be about 
$21.00. The value of the bond fund 
would reach a maximum of $4,550, 
when “A” would be 55. When “A” 
dies his beneficiaries would receive 
a sum ranging from $5,000 to 
$9,550. The probability of his dy- 
ing is greatest when the bond fund 
is the largest, and therefore would 
likely coincide with the time when 
money for his dependents would be 
most needed. 


Mechanics of Plan 


The mechanics of the plan has 
been largely worked out, since the 
banks have already offered their 
services to take care of the bond 
buying, and the Federal Reserve 
Banks the safekeeping of the bonds 
without charge. The policy can be 
delivered directly to the purchaser. 

Had “A” desired to buy bonds 
for only 10 years, and convert the 
10-year term insurance into 10-pay 
life, the data would be as shown in 
diagram No. 2. 

Values for other ages and periods 
of time can be calculated in the 
same manner. A few are given 
here. 

This plan shows how to get the 
maximum value from insurance in 
event of an early death, because the 
greater portion of the reserves re- 
main in the hands of the insured, 
and as nearly as possible, only the 
actual cost of insurance is paid for. 
Besides this, the Government has 
the use of the money that is in- 
vested in the Defense Bonds, while 
the reserve fund for future neces- 
Sary premium payments is being 
built up. This, in a way, makes the 
individual his own insurer, as far 
as that part of the insurance con- 
sisting of the reserve saving fund 
is concerned. Cheap convertible 
term insurance supplies the actual 
protection. 

By buying insurance at the same 
time as the bonds, a worthwhile 
estate is immediately set up in the 
event of an early death. It would 
take a long time to build up a simi- 
(Continued on next page) 
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20 Year Bond Buying Period—20 Year Term—Converted into 20 Pay Life 
Cost per $1000 Term Insurance and Bonds 1st 20 Years—-Premium 2nd 20 Years 


Maximum 
Bond Total Convertible Term a Pay ~ 

Age Reserve Mo. Yr. Mo. Yr. Mo. v. 
20 $580 2.73 32.03 -88 9.93 1.85 - ‘10 pays - 22 
25 664 3.05 35.85 -94 10.65 2.11 25.20 44.72 
30 767 3.47 40.86 1.04 11.76 2.43 A 3167 
35 910 4.10 48.14 1.21 13.64 2.89 34.50 “ 61.24 
40 1120 5.00 58.88 1.49 16.88 3.51 42.00 “ 74.81 
45 1400 6.43 75.59 1.98 22.39 4.45 53.20 “ 94.59 


20 Year Bond Buying Period—20 Year Term—Converted into 10 Pay Life 
Cost per $1000 Term Insurance and Bonds 1st 20 Years—Premium Next 10 Years 


Maximum 
Bond Total Convertible Term Bonds—10 Pay Life 
Age Reserve Mo. Yr. Mo. Yr. Mo. Yr. We. 
20 $534 2.58 30.18 -88 9.93 1.70 20.25 pays 63.00 
25 595 2.83 33.25 -94 10.65 1.89 22.60 “ 70.46 
30 665 3.15 37.86 1.04 11.76 2.11 25.30 “ 79.10 
35 760 3.62 42.44 1.21 13.64 2.41 28.80 “ 89.75 
40 875 4.18 50.08 1.49 16.88 2.69 32.70 “ 103.32 
45 1020 5.22 61.09 1.98 22.39 3.24 38.70 “ 121.06 
10 Year Bond Buying Period—-10 Year Term—Converted into 10 Pay Life 
Cost per $1000 Term Insurance and Bonds 1st 10 Years—Premium 2nd 10 Years 
Maximum 
Bond Total Convertible Term Bonds—10 Pay Life 
Age Reserve Mo. Yr. Mo. Yr. Mo. Yr. Yr. 
20 $440 4.05 48.32 .82 9.52 3.23 38.80 pays 51. - 
25 485 4.45 52.71 .88 10.01 3.57 42.70 . 56. 
30 538 4.90 58.11 -95 10.71 3.95 47.40 “ 63. 00 
35 600 5.47 64.58 1.05 11.78 4.42 52.80 “ 70.46 
40 675 6.18 73.03 1.20 13.52 4.98 59.50 “ 79.10 
45 765 7.12 84.09 1.48 16.69 5.64 67.40 “ 89.75 
50 876 8.40 99.33 1.97 22.23 6.43 77.10 “ 103.22 
55 1060 10.35 121.97 2.79 31.57 7.56 90.40 “ 121.06 
Approximate Total Monthly Outlay for $5000 of Insurance 
and Maximum Value of Bond Reserve Fund 
20 Term—20 Pay 20 Term—10 Pay 10 Term—10 Pay 
Age Premium Bonds Premium Bonds Premium Bonds 
20 13.65 2900 12.90 2670 ' 20.25 2200 
25 15.25 3320 14.15 2975 22.25 2425 
30 17.35 3835 15.75 3325 24.50 2690 
35 20.50 4550 18.10 3800 27.35 3000 
40 25.00 5600 20.90 4375 30.90 3375 
45 32.15 7000 26.10 5100 35.60 3825 
50 42.00 4380 
55 51.75 5300 


In this plan convertible group insurance can be readily substituted. where 
the convertible term insurance is used. The only difference arising. is in the 
rates of the two insurances before conversion. The number of bonds, that should 
be bought by each member of the group. to be sufficient to pay premiums after 
conversion, which is to take place after a predetermined number of years, can 
be similarly calculated. For the same age, the amount of bonds necessary for 
the premiums for identical paid up policies, will be the same in either case. 
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DOUBLE DUTY 
DOLLARS 


(Concluded from page 31) 


lar fund from bond buying alone, 
using the same amount as the in- 
surance premium. 

As the premium rate on the term 
or group insurance is very low, a 
big saving is made on the cost of 
insurance, should death occur be- 
fore conversion. This is a big re- 
duction from the premium rate of 
a 10 or 20-pay life or any other pre- 
mium. Referring to a mortality 
table, one finds that, out of 100,000 
people aged 35, the number of these 
scheduled not to reach the age of 
55 is 21,000, so there is a good 
chance that the term insurance may 
not be converted. 


Possible Objection 


An objection that might be 
raised is that the money going for 
insurance would reduce the amount 
spent for bonds. Rather on the 
contrary, a person following this 
plan, and knowing of the protection 
offered by the insurance for his de- 
pendents, need not set aside any of 
his surplus earnings as a nest egg 
for them. Therefore, he can buy a 
larger amount of bonds. He will 
also know that, should he die early 
in life, the insurance proceeds -will 
be far greater than any sum he 
could so securely build up during 
the same period, and that these in- 
surance proceeds will be increased 
by the amount of the bond fund. 


Rewards 


The fact that he gets insurance 
protection besides the bonds, and 
the knowledge that he will receive 
a greater reward for his saving 
efforts, by meeting two of his im- 
portant obligations, namely, aiding 
in the defense of his. country and 
the protection of his loved ones, 
will stimulate him to complete so 
profitable a program. The same 
urge to buy bonds so regularly 
would undoubtedly not be as strong 
in a program for just buying bonds 
alone. Therefore, the amount of 
bonds bought might be very much 
less. In many cases, it will be the 
insurance that will cause people to 
buy the bonds. In fact, each trans- 
action, bond buying and insurance 
buying, will incite the individual to 
perform the other, because of the 
profitable goals reached, when a 
combination of both, as outlined 
here, is made, provided that the 
individual has been taught the 
functions of the “Double Saving 
and Duty Dollars.” 
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OWNERSHIP, 
ETC.., 
CON- 

AND 


OF THE 
CIRCULATION, 
THE ACTS OF 
1912, 


STATEMENT 

MANAGEMENT, 

REQUIRED BY 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
MARCH 3, 1933 

Of THE Spectator LIFE INSURANCE IN 

ACTION published monthly at Philadel- 

phia, Pa., for October 1, 1942. 

State of Pennsylvania lt .. 

County of Philadelphia § ** - 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personaly 
appeared T. L. Kane, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of 
The Spectator Life Insurance In Action, 
and that the following is, to the best oi 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Chilton 
Co. (Ine.), 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Editor, T. J. V. Cullen, 102 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, W. Eugene Roesch, 102 Maiden 
Lane, York, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, T. L. Kane, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address mst 
be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of steckholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned bv 
a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and addres;, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber. must be given.) 

Holders of more than 1 per cent of the 
capital stock outstanding of Chilton 
Co.: C. A. Musse!'man, 260 Sycamore Ave., 
Merion Station, Pa.: J. S. Hildreth, York 
Lynne Manor Apts., City Line & Berwick 
Road, Overbrook, Phila., Pa.: G. H. 
Griffith: 165 Monte’air Ave., Montclair, 
N. J.: Charlotte M. Terhune. 160 E. 48th 
St.. New York, N. Y.: John Blair Mo‘ett, 
Fishers Rd., Bryn Mawr, Pa.: C. S. Baur, 
69-11 Yellowstone Blvd., Forest Hills. N. 
Y.: J. H. Van Deventer, 12 Phi livse 
Place, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. Beulah 
Fahrendorf, 19 Tunstall Rd., Scarsdale, 
N. Y.: Mary M. Acton. 260 Sycamore Ave., 
Merion Station, Pa.; Mabel M. Musselman, 
260 Sycamore Ave., Merion Station, Pa.: 


Dorothy S. Johnson, 1327 N. Greenway 
Drive, Coral Gables, Fla.; Anne E. Tom- 
linson, c/o Bankers Trust Company, P. O. 
Box 704 Church Street Annex, New York, 
N. Y.; Ethel G. Breen, Trustee u/w of 
Charles W. Anderson, 51 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y.—Beneficiaries: Robert C. 
Anderson, Percival FE. Anderson, Charles 
W. Anderson, Jr., Annie L. Clark; John 
Blair Moffett, 1608 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Agent for J. Howard Pew, 
J. N. Pew, Jr., Mabel P. Myrin, Mary 
Ethel Pew; Elizabeth J. Bailey and Ell- 
wood B. Chapman, Trustees Estate of 
James Artman, Deceased, 930 Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa.—Bene- 
ficiaries: Franklin Artman, Vera Watters, 


Alvin C. Artman, Elizabeth J. Artman, 
Marion A. Pratt, George H. Pratt, by as- 
signment, Edwin Moll, by assignment; 


Frederick S. Sly, 149-40 35th Ave., Flush- 
Wee. Re Bus Bee Bs 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full Knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or ec -rpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above 
is: (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 

T. I. KANE. 
(Signature of the Business Manager of 

The Spectator.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
23rd day of September, 1942. 

ISeaL.] Besste F 

(My commission expires Jan. 7, 


HamMMoN»D 
1945.) 
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FRAGILE 
YOUTH 


Nearly Fifty Percent of First 

Two Million Draftees Reject- 

ed Because of Physical or 
Mental Defects 


Peete 2 
By HARRY FISCHER'* ® 


Spectator Staff Writer 


ERE we a race descended from Superman, we 
WY wou not have to worry about our health. 
Nor would we be in need of life insurance. 
Whatever dangers might threaten us next week, next 
month, or next year, we should be supremely confident 
of our ability to weather them without outside pro- 
tection of any sort. Health would pose no problem. 
Not having blessel us with the impressive powers of 
Superman, the Twentieth Century has don the next 
best thing and entrusted to life insurance the job of 
worrying about our health for us. The life insurance 
companies and their vast armies of agents in the 
field have given constant and elaborate attention to 
the subject of health. They have inquired and ad- 
vised; they have provided medical and nursing care 
where needed; they have published and distributed 
endless reams of literature to help educate the public. 
What this has cost in terms of money, adds up to 
many millions of dollars. What it has cost in terms 
of thought and human sympathy, is far more difficult 
to estimate. 


Why Companies Are Concerned 


The interest which the life insurance companies 
have taken in the matter of public health is not based 
upon charity or a particularly altruistic attitude. It 
is the result of a carefully weighed business policy. 
Life insurance aims to protect the American family 
against the vicissitudes and difficulties that arise from 
the often unexpected complications of disease, be that 
permanent disability or death. What better ally, 
then, could life insurance find than good, robust health 
which by its very strength tends to resist the inroads 
of physical, nervous, or mental disorder? 

Thus it is that, having given so much attention to 
and having done so much for the improvement of 
public health, it can hardly gratify the men respon- 
sible for the educational and medical activities of the 
life insurance companies to study the recently pub- 
lished results of the draftees’ physical examinations. 

* - * 

Of the 2,000,000 men between the ages of 21 and 
36, inclusive, who were examined under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, about 1,000,000 
were rejé¢ted for general military service. Of these, 
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100,000 were so classified because of the lack of edu- 
cational qualifications, and 900,000 because of physical 
and mental defects. 

Lest this convey the impression that we are a nation 
of degenerates, let it be quickly added that the rate 
of rejections for registrants between the ages of 31 
and 36 was 61 per cent, while that for the 21 to 25 age 
group was only 34 per cent. It should also be borne 
in mind that of the 900,000 men rejected, more than 
one-half, or 470,000, were qualified for limited military 
service. 

However, even so the picture is far from encour- 
aging. The two questions that comé to mind at once 
are these: How does the present draft compare with 
that of the World War? And just what are the nature 
and extent of these physical and mental defects? To 
which a third question may be added: what is being 
done to remedy the situation? 

This, then, is the breakdown of the principal causes 
of rejection: 








Dental 188,000 or 20.9%, 
Eyes 123,000 or 13.7 
Cardio-vascular 96,000 or 10.6 
Musculo-skeletal 61,000 or 6.8 
Venereal diseases 57,000 or 6.3 
Mental and nervous 57,000 or 6.3 
Hernia 56,000 or 6.2 
Ears 41,000 or 4.6 
Feet 36,000 or 4.0 
Lungs (including T. B.) 26,000 or 2.9 
Miscellaneous 159,000 or 17.7 
900,000 100.0°, 








If we compare these men who failed to qualify for 
general military service with their comrades of 1917- 
18, we obtain the following table: 








1940 1917-1918 

Teeth 8.3 of examined men 1.8% +361% 
Eyes 5.0 4.0 + 25 
Cardio-vascular 3.7 3.3 + 12 
Musculo-skeletal 3.2 4.6 — 30 
Nervous and mental 3.0 2.1 + 43 
Venereal diseases 1.6 0.5 +220 
Hernia 2.0 1.9 + 5 
Ear, nose and throat. 2.4 1.6 + 50 
Feet 1.4 3.8 — 63 
Respiratory By 2.0 — 15 
Generally unfit 2.8 3 +833 
Over- and underweight 1.4 2.4 — 42 
Genito-urinary 1.1 5 +120 
Endocrine 6 5 + 20 

Milbank Memorial Fund 


Quarterly, Oct., 1941 











It is difficult to see the reason for the increase in 
the prevalence of disease, in the face of the undoubted 
medical progress which has been made since the days 
of the last war. This progress which is clearly re- 
flected in the reduced mortality rate of men between 
the ages of 20 and 34 in 1938-39 as compared with 
that of 1920-21, viz. tuberculosis (respiratory) from 
135.8 (per 100,000 males) to 47.1; heart diseases, from 
28.4 to 27.6; syphilis, from 9.8 to 6.8; hernia from 
3.7 to 2.5; ear and mastoid diseases, from 3.2 to 1.2; 
and many other diseases, too numerous to mention 
here. 
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What is the explanation? The answer may be looked 
for and found in several changes that have taken place 
during the last twenty years. 

For one, our methods of diagnosis have been infi- 
nitely refined. While the subject under examination 
in the World War draft may have been much im- 
pressed by the physician’s deft use of the stethoscope, 
there is no doubt that the present use of the x-ray and 
the laboratory process make possible a far better job 
of case-finding. 


Standards Changed Since 1917 


Another point not usually considered and yet de- 
serving of the fullest attention is this: the man of 
21 examined in 1917 was born in an age. when but 
four out of five babies survived the first year of life. 
Since then, the death rate has dropped nearly 95%. 
It may be quite true that the young man of today 
is not, from birth, as hardy a specimen as his pre- 
decessor. 

Moreover, as Mr. Sinai points out (Harper’s, Oc- 
tober, 1941, “Physical Fitness and the Draft”), the 
army used somewhat different standards in its selec- 
tive process in 1917-18 than in 1940. For example, if 
a man had a certain degree of subnormal vision in 
both eyes and if, with glasses, an acceptable correc- 
tion could be obtained in one eye, he was declared 
fit for general military service. Today, correction 
must be possible for both eyes. Or in the case of 
hernia, the World War draft accepted 32 per cent of 
men thus afflicted, for full military service. Now, all 
such cases are either classified for limited service or 


rejected. Then there is the category of venereal dis- 
eases which today is regarded by the army as a defi- 
nite cause for rejection unless a satisfactory recovery 
can be proved. In contrast, in 1917-18, no less than 
86 per cent of syphilis and gonorrhea cases were taken 
for general military service. 

In other words, our military standards, as far as 
the selection of man power is concerned, have stiffened 
considerably. Today we choose more carefully. Greater 
knowledge gives our medical authorities far better 
means of judgment. If so many recruits have been 
turned back, it is not because their health is inferior 
to that of the World War recruits, but because today 
we mean by “health status” something much more 
complex and intricate than what the army doctors 
had in mind 25 years ago. 

And let no one tell you that the supermen of the 
German army lead the health parade of the nations. 
You have to look only at their teeth to learn other- 
wise. The American standards require at least three 
pairs of occluding incisor or canine teeth and three 
pairs of opposing premolars or molars. The German 
army, according to Dr. Morris Fishbein (Hygeia, De- 
cember, 1941), accepts men with no teeth at all as long 
as the men can show firmly fitting dental plates. In 
fact, the only excuses which the Nazis will recognize as 
valid reason for disqualification from military service 
are extensive and permanent injuries of the jaw 
which interfere with speech and with chewing, hence 
with nutrition. 

Nor should it be supposed that in past war emer- 
gencies the health of the registrants for the draft 
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was better than it is today merely because the figures 
seem to indicate so. Where, for instance, in the pres- 
ent draft about 43 per cent were rejected for general 
military service, in the Civil War, only 37 per cent of 
some 300,000 volunteers and draftees were so classified. 
In the World War the rejection rate was only 31 per 
cent. But in considering these figures, it must be 
remembered that the draft ages in the Civil War were 
20 to 45 years; World War, 21 to 30; and today, 21 
to 35. In other words, the first draft covered 25, 
the second 10, and the last 15 years of life. This, of 
course, makes all the difference in determining the 
true rate of rejection. The comparatively low rejec- 
tion rate in the Civil War draft in spite of a large 
age coverage is no doubt due to lower medical stand- 
ards and much less medical knowledge. 


Teeth 


The second question to be answered is this: What 
is the naturé and extent of the physical and mental 
defects of those rejected for general military service? 
The leading cause, as was shown, is defective teeth, 
which accounted for 188,000 out of 900,000 rejections, 
or 20.9 per cent. Of all persons examined, this would 
be 9.4 per cent. In presenting data from examina- 
tions of about 1400 men between 21 and 35 years, 
Henry Klein of the U. S. Public Health Service de- 
scribed the dental needs as follows: 

2.4 teeth per man were carious enough to require 
extraction; 

7.6 tooth surfaces needed to be filled; and because 
on the average 13 teeth have been extracted; 

9 out of every 10 rejectables need full or partial 
dentures. 

This lamentable situation arises from a long-con- 
tinued accumulation of untreated caries beginning 
at the age of six. Knowledge alone will not remedy 
these defects. A continuous dental-servicing program 
is called for, beginning in the first decade of life 
and continuing through the fourth. 


Eyes 

Eye defects are the second cause accounting for 
the rejection of 123,000 men, or 13.7 per cent of all 
rejections, or 6.1 per cent of all men examined. Here, 
the picture is more hopeful. According to Dr. Harry 
Gradle of Chicago, who discussed these defects at the 
19th annual conference of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, three-fourths are due to defects in refraction 
and vision, and less than one-fourth is due to ocular 
disease. Fully 82 per cent of those rejected for ocular 
conditions can be rehabilitated. An important con- 
sideration is that, while rehabilitation is compara- 
tively easy, it is not compulsory. People hate to see 
the doctor but, on the other hand, the uncorrected 
visual defects increase with age. In primary schools, 
defective vision is found in about 0.9 per cent of the 
children. In high schoois, the rate is nearly 2 per 
cent; and in the draft examinations, it is 3.5 per cent. 


Cardio-Vascular 


The third largest cause responsible for the rejec- 
tion of 96,000 registrants, or 10.6 per cent of all 
rejections, and 4.8 per cent of all examinations, is 
made up of cardio-vascular diseases. Dr. Soma Weiss 
of Peter Bent Brigham Hospital believes that the 
greatest number of rejections comes from cases of 
rheumatic disease, arterial hypertension, and neu- 
rocirculatory asthenia. Overcrowding and poverty 
are probably important causes of rheumatic disease; 
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nence, it may be assumed that improved housing con- 
ditions, better diets, and a more healthful life would 
lower the incidence of this disease. 

* * * 

This brings us to the last question: what is being 
done to remedy the situation? Or should we rather 
ask: what is the public willing to accept in the way 
of medical attention? For there can be little doubt 
that if it were up to the medical profession alone, 
most of the aforementioned defects and diseases could 
be effectively dealt with in a short time. As it is, 
the medical and health authorities are pretty much 
on their own and are forced to devise their own means 
of getting action. 

The U. S. Public Health Service, for instance, has 
urged the Selective Service Boards, as well as the 
Army Induction Stations, to set up a plan for the 
reporting of all cases of tuberculosis to the state or 
local department of health. While in large cities such 
as New York this method works to good effect, in 
other sections of the country the result is still in 
doubt. 


Fight Against Syphilis 
The New York City Health Department also co- 
operates with the Selective Service Administration 
with respect to diagnosing cases of syphilis. To quote 
Dr. Theodore Rosenthal, Director of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, New York: “The serologic exam- 


_ ination required of each registrant is made by the 


Health Department laboratory; and a report of the 
examination is sent to the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
of the Health Department, to the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and to the local board examiner. One hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand serologic tests have been 
made on selectees in New York City, and the positives 
have been about 2 per cent. Every registrant found 
to be positive is asked to report to his nearest health 
department clinic, and, if he is not under medical 
treatment, is immediately placed under treatment at 
the clinic, provided he is unable otherwise to secure 
medical care. All positive cases are given a serologic 
examination. Intensive follow-up, first by mail, and 
if unsuccessful by home visit, is instituted on all 
registrants not reporting promptly.” 

While neither tuberculosis nor syphilis are leading 
causes of rejection, they are both infectious diseases. 
The U. S. Public Health Service and the State and 
local health authorities are to be highly recommended 
for the prompt steps they are taking in fighting these 
diseases. 

The greatest hope for the rehabilitation of physical 
defects lies probably with the 470,000 registrants that 
are classified for limited military service. Under army 
supervision, they are obliged to accept medical treat- 
ment. Thus, the one great obstacle to the improve- 
ment of public health, the unwillingness of most 
people to go to see the doetor, is removed. And the 
results, no doubt, will prove highly beneficial. 

As our armed forces continue to expand and as 
more and more physicians are drawn into their ranks 
to provide the maximum in medical service, the ques- 
tion arises whether this development will endanger 
the amount of medical attention to which the civilian 
population is accustomed. It is generally estimated 
that the ratio of medical officers is 6.5 for each 1000 
officers and men, and may go as high as 8. For an 
army and navy of, say, six million men we would 
therefore need about 40,000 physicians. And since 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CHANGES IN TAX BILL 


Some House Proposals Accepted; Some Modified: 
40.000 Life insurance Exemption Restored; Final 
Agreement On New Revenue Measure Now In Sight 


Spectator the 1942 Revenue 

Bill as passed by the House has 
been receiving the attention of the 
Senate Finance Committee. Some 
of the House proposals have been 
accepted, some rejected and some 
modified by the Senate Committee, 
but there has been no final action. 
After the Senate Committee com- 
pleted its study, the bill will go back 
to the House. There the proposed 
changes will be accepted, or a joint 
committee of the House and Senate 
appointed to work out an amicable 
solution of those proposals on 
which they have not agreed. 

A summary of the Senate action 
will bring us up to date on the 
Status of the new measure. The 
Senate Finance Committee accepted 
the normal tax on corporations and 
rejected the surtax levy, proposing 
instead that it be reduced to 16 per 
cent with the provision that normal, 
surtax and excess profits tax not 
exceed 80 per cent of the corporate 
net income. 


$300 for Dependents 


The Committee likewise reduced 
the annual credit for dependents to 
$300 annually and finally accepted 
the House surtax rates. It also pro- 
posed that a deduction be granted 
for extraordinary or abnormal med- 
ical expenses limited however to 
$2,500. Abnormal medical expendi- 
tures are classed as those in excess 
of 5 per cent of the individual’s net 
income. A proposal to consider col- 
lege students as dependents was re- 
Jected. 

Interest on municipal and state 
government obligations will be sub- 
ject to tax in the future. The House 
“Withholding” plan was adopted 
with some modifications calculated 
to simplify the employer’s problem 
of making the deductions. The 
withholding of coupon interest, in- 
terest on building and loan shares, 
credit unions and for other institu- 
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tions making small interest pay- 
ments, was eliminated. 

The Senate Committee proposes 
that part of the present law elimi- 
nated in the House Bill dealing 
with income earned outside the 
United States be restored with the 
modification that the non-resident 
period be 10 months instead of six. 

Benefits Associations for Em- 
ployees are to be tax exempt if 85 
per cent of their income is paid in 
by either employer or employee, or 
both. 

The Committee accepted the 
House alternative rates on capital 
gains, and changed short term to 
mean assets held not over six 
months, and long term those held 
for a longer period. In the case of 
land and buildings used in business 
the excess of losses over gains 
would be treated as an ordinary 
loss; while excess of gains over 
losses would be treated as a capital 
gain. 

The Senate rejected the House 
proposal to tax life insurance com- 
panies on capital gains from sales 
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or exchanges of assets acquired af- 
ter December 31, 1941. They also 
rejected the amendment to exempt 
life insurance companies from the 
excess profits tax. 

Pension trusts received a just 
share of attention from the Com- 
mittee and if amendments are rati- 
fied, the tax question will be still 
further clarified. Some of the 
changes seem to tempered with 
justice and fairness. The Senate 
committee would put back in the 
Bill the provision that a pension 
trust would not lose its exempt sta- 
tus because an employer could re- 
cover his contributions after the 
trust had discharged all its liabil- 
ities. This is in accordance with the 
present law. Again, the Senate pro- 
poses that the employer may desig- 
nate all the trusts which he wishes 
to qualify as exempt trusts and that 
it will be satisfactory if a sufficient 
number of employees are covered 
under all the trusts rather than re- 
quiring that each separate trust in- 
clude a qualifying number of em- 
ployees. The Senate would make as 
a requisite for exempt status the 
provision that 70 per cent of the 
employees be covered by the pen- 
sion trust or at least eligible pro- 
vided that 80 per cent of the em- 
ployees participate in the plan. 


Pension Trusts 


An employee under an exempt 
pension trust or stock bonus plan 
who receives in any year the 
amount to which he is entitled un- 
der the plan would have the amount 
so received taxed as a capital gain. 

While the House plan would al- 
low deductions over sixty months 
also yearly amounts placed in the 
trust up to 5 per cent of the an- 
nual compensation paid, the Senate 
would allow a greater amount in 
any one year if such greater amount 
could be proved to be actuarily nec- 
essary. In addition to this the 
Senate would also grant deductions 
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up to 10 per cent of the cost of pen- 
sions for past services, the balance 
to be spread over five years. 

In cases where the cost of pen- 
sions cannot be determined actuar- 
ily or trusts other than pensions, 
the employer, it is proposed, be 
granted a deduction for amounts 
paid into the trust up to 15 per cent 
of the employee’s salary or compen- 
sation, the balance to be carried 
over in other years. If less than 15 
per cent is contributed in any one 
year the deficiency would be allowed 
as carry over for other years. 

The Senate would change that 
part of the Revenue Bill requiring 
employees to report as income con- 
tributions to a trust not qualifying 
as exempt, to be inapplicable to em- 
ployees of religious, educational or 
charitable organizations exempt un- 
der Code Section 165. 

The Finance Committee agreed 
to make the laws relating to such 
trusts effective for all years begin- 
ning with January 1, 1943, and to 
make trusts eligible for exempt sta- 
tus if they satisfy the requirements 
prior to January 1, 1944. 

The committee also struck out 
that part of the bill that would not 
allow corporations to make tax de- 
ductible charitable gifts to sources 
outside this country. Cooperative 
apartment owners would be allowed 
as a deduction that proportion of 
rental payments that represent 
taxes and interest. 


Income from Trust 


Income from a trust that is ter- 
minated is to be treated as income 
to the beneficiary in the year of 
termination. And income for such 
year that is distributed within six- 
ty-five days of the following year is 
to be treated as income to the bene- 
ficiary for the previous year. 

Most important to all life insur- 
ance salesmen is the restoration to 
the bill of the $4000 life insurance 
Federal Estate Tax exemption. It 
was in World War I that as part of 
a plan to raise revenue that life in- 
surance proceeds in excess of $40,- 
000 were first taxed. It was to be 
only for that emergency. The pro- 
posed new law relating to commun- 
ity property was passed by the 
Senate committee. 

The committee also extended the 
$3,000 annual Gift Tax exemption 
to gifts in trust. 

The action of the Senate Com- 
mittee has been praiseworthy in 
that it has cleared rather than 
clouded the tax picture. There 
are many items that are still con- 
fused. It is to be hoped that such 
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items will be studied by the Com- 
mittee and something definite re- 
sult in the way of constructive 
clarification. 

It seems to me that the new tax 
bill if it is passed in substantially 
its present form offers several good 
reasons for the purchase of addi- 
tional life insurance, indeed if not 


- making the purchase of new life in- 


surance mandatory for the pres- 
ervation of existing estates, and the 
creation of new ones. 


General Increases 


While the normal and surtax on 
the individual income is up consid- 
erably, it leaves the individual wth 
less income to accumulate an estate, 
and the gross accumulation will be 
substantially smaller, or the final 
alternative is that the time to ac- 
cumulate the estate will be much 
longer. The chances are that in the 
future the estates will be smaller 
than in the past, unless the medium 
for their creation is changed. I 
mean by that unless life insurance 
becomes the principal medium used 
for such purposes. Life insurance is 
the only medium which will beat 
the obstacle of time. It is the only 
medium which permits of imme- 
diate estate creation through the 
payment of small sums and the con- 
tinuance of the created estate upon 
the continued contractural pay- 
ments. It is the only medium that 
permits of smaller gross accumula- 
tion to accomplish the same finan- 
cial objectives. It would seem al- 
most that life insurance had been 
existing the past hundred years to 
meet the present day financial crisis 
of the individual. 

Many people have purchased life 
insurance because some agent was 
persistently aggressive and because 
they had some vague ideas that it 
was a good thing to do. They might 
do well to re-examine their present 
life insurance and their general 
estate in light of the existing condi- 
tions today. It may well be that the 
time spent earnestly studying an 
ordinary life or an endowment an- 
nuity contract with an intelligent 
agent may bring to light many fea- 
tures that are very attractive from 
an investment and financial point 
of view. Considering their general 
estate as a whole, it may be that 
the only form of investment that 
should be made is in ordinary life 
insurance or one of its kindred 
forms. 

Such an examination, on a broad 
scale, of the entire estate may sug- 
gest that they have been using the 


wrong investment medium in the 
past; that it would be advisable to 
dispose of stocks and bonds and use 
the proceeds to purchase either 
single premium or to discount life 
insurance premiums for the future. 

Life insurance allows the use for 
small annual investments to accu- 
mulate an estate. It is created with 
the first premium and will continue 
in existence for the full amount 
upon the regular premiums being 
paid. Let’s say that a man is saving 
$10 weekly. If he starts at age 40 
-and continues for the next twenty- 
five years he will have set aside 
$12,500 plus whatever accumulated 
interest there may be. Provided he 
lives the twenty-five years; pro- 
vided he sets aside the money 
weekly; provided he earns the in- 
terest, etc. Now the same amount 
of money invested in a twenty-five 
year endowment guarantees all 
these same objectives up to the age 
of 65. Besides, the insured will have 
a hedge on the problem of investing 
and reinvesting his money if he 
lives beyond that age. At that time 
he may select one of the many 
settlement options to provide in- 
come for himself or to do whatever 
is indicated by the financial objec- 
tive that is to be achieved. It will 
also serve as a hedge against in- 
creasing annuity rates. 


Field for Annuities 


It may be that the tax problem of 
the individual of the future may 
only be solved through the use of 
annuities. Increasing taxes both 
upon income and estate transfers 
approach the idea of annuities with- 
out their pleasing features. The old 
adage of “Three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves” is ap- 
plicable today, but for a different 
reason. As a matter of fact, stream- 
lined taxation today leaves out one 
generation and is headed in the di- 
rection of confining itself to a 
single generation. 

If the greater part of an accumu- 
lation is to be lost through estate 
transfer charges, there certainly 
must be a point beyond which it 


- does not pay to work and worry for 


greater accumulation. Rather it 
would indicate that leisure, enjoy- 
ment of a well-earned rest to enjoy 
hobbies and to do what one wants, 
is best secured through the placing 
of that accumulation into annuities. 
A careful study of such a situation 
may indicate that the gross estate 
remaining to the heirs has suffered 
very little. Yet years of worry and 
work have been eliminated from a 
‘busy life and to it many years of 
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happiness and contentment is added. 

It is because of increased income 
taxes that many people are going to 
reflect on the use to which they put 
their money. They are going to 
want to get the most for them- 
selves. For the reasons outlined, I 
believe more life insurance will be 
sold. 

It also seems to me that corpora- 
tions, faced with higher income 
taxes, should re-examine the ques- 
tion of group insurance for their 
employees. The corporation is in a 
rather unique position today be- 
cause of high taxes. The greater 
part of the premium on group in- 
surance for employees is really paid 
by the government. A real study of 
employee relationship might prove 
that many existing labor ills could 
be soothed by the judicious use of 
the different forms of group insur- 
ance. 


Workers’ Principal Concern 


A recent study of labor troubles 
made the startling revelation that 
the employees were not primarily 
concerned with getting the highest 
wages. The surprising point made 
by the study was that working con- 
ditions were the most important 


item in the workingman’s mind. 
And certainly group life insurance. 
that would provide a burial fund 
and continue a substantial part of 
a wage earner’s income for one year 
to his family, would be an approach 
to ideal working conditions. Also, 
if there is anything at all to the 
thought that peace of mind and se- 
curity make for more efficient work- 
ers, it logically follows that acci- 
dent and sickness insurance is also 
on that approach to ideal working 
conditions. Insurance that will pro- 
vide part of the worker’s income to 
his family in the event that he is 
incapacitated surely will tend to 
give that worker peace of mind and 
security. There is still another 
worry for the laborer or working 
man. It may be all well and good to 
provide for his family under the 
contingencies just mentioned, but 
what is going to happen to himself 
if he is sick or injured in an acci- 
dent? It is true that if the accident 
occurs on the job the state has pro- 
vided that the employer is responsi- 
ble. For this reason the employer 
has workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. But suppose that the accident 
takes place while at home or sup- 
pose that he takes sick. What is 


going to happen to him? I believe 
all will agree it is a source of worry. 
However it can be_ eliminated 
through group hospitalization and 
surgical insurance on both the em- 
ployeé and his dependents. 

This gives the employee the satis- 
faction of knowing that if he has to 
go to the hospital he can go as a 
self respecting man. He will be able 
to pay his own bills and not be de- 
pendent on charity or obliged to go 
into debt that may be years in re- 
payment. He knows, too, that he 
can pay the doctor for the opera- 
tion. When this type of insurance 
is extended to include the entire 
family it certainly brings peace of 
mind and contentment. 


Problem of Labor 


The workingman, like everyone 
else, is faced with taxes and in- 
creased living costs. That which he 
can acumulate can only be through 
the medium of life insurance, if it 
to amount to even a modest estate. 
There is nothing left to provide for 
old age except what the government 
has seen fit to provide through 
Social Security. Social Security pro- 
vides for an old age allowance. It 
will prevent an old employee from 
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going to the poor house. A group 
pension annuity for employees 
rounds out the group insurance 
plan and rounds out the ideal work- 
ing conditions for the employees. I 
do not mean that by providing all 
these different forms of group in- 
surance an employer is going to 
solve all his labor problems. 

The point that I do want to make 
is that he should re-examine his 
personnel and labor problems in 
light of today’s taxes—that group 
insurance forms can be used with 
intelligent employee engineering. A 
deeper understanding of the men 
doing the work, mixed with a well 
thought out plan of group insur- 
ance, will do much to alleviate labor 
ills. The mistake must not be made 
that you can buy good will and the 
respect of the employees through 
group insurance alone. That is like 
believing you can win the war just 
by spending money or you can buy 
victory. It is a means to an end. 
The paradox is that money so spent 
will come back to the employer over 
a period of years. 

I believe the new law on the taxa- 
tion of annuity trusts should pro- 
duce more new life insurance and 
annuity business. I refer to the 
section 110. A great many insur- 


ance and tax experts sought to 
“save” taxes by the creation of an- 
nuity trusts. Today, a re-examina- 
tion of these trusts may show that 
the trust instrument should be re- 
vised and a provision included to 
provide for the outright purchase 
on annuities. People receiving such 
trust income that it is now pro- 
posed to tax, may be in the market 
to buy life insurance because of 
their lessened incomes and because 
life insurance is now the only 
means still available for the pres- 
ervation and the creation of estates. 
If the trust principal is to_be in- 
vaded to maintain the annual in- 
come, inconclusive of the taxes, life 
insurance on the beneficiary’s life 
will make up the deficit due. If the 
payments are made exclusive of the 
taxes and the life beneficiary wants 
to create an estate out of a lessened 
income, life insurance is all the 
more attractive. 


New Avenues for Sales 


Now that alimony is to be taxed 
to a divorced spouse, it would seem 
to open two avenues for the sale of 
life insurance. First, the husband 
will receive a deduction for the pay- 
ments made, and this will be sub- 
stantial with today’s taxes. This is 


a release of money for investment, 
and for the reasons previously 
given, the ideal investment is life 
insurance. The second avenue 
opened is the divorced spouse insur- 
ing the former husband. The pay- 
ment of the taxes is going to reduce 
her income, but that should bring 
home rather forcibly that if he dies 
there will be no income. 

Section 118 which proposes to al- 
low as non-trade and non-business 
deductions money spent for the pro- 
duction of income. This should re- 
lease money to be used for life in- 
surance. Increased estate taxes will 
be needed. 

The restoration of the special 
$40,000 life insurance exemption 
from estate taxes surely is no going 
to retard sales and should show 
more strongly than ever that life 
insurance is preferred property. 
The time is very appropriate to re- 
view estate programs and invest- 
ment plans so that the two may be 
coordinated. Life insurance should 
have a very strong appeal from the 
investment, the estate and the in- 
come tax angles. The whole coordi- 
nated estate plan would be viewed 
in its entirety to get the complete 
picture on how well life insurance 
fits into today’s scheme of things. 
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Our Fragile Youth 


(Concluded from page 36) 


we ordinarily have between 150,000 and 175,000 phy- 
sicians, this would leave us for civilian use some- 
thing like one doctor for every 1100 persons. Com- 
pare this ratio with that prevailing in the most pro- 
gressive countries of Europe before the outbreak of 
the war (Sweden 1:2890; England and Wales 1:1490; 
Switzerland 1:1250), and you will see that we are 
fully able to provide full medical service for our 
armed forces and still have enough physicians left 
to care adequately for the civilian population. 
Summarizing the public health situation, it may be 
stated that the war, which brings so much misery 
over the world, will not withhold certain benefits. 
More men who need medical care are getting it. Medi- 
cal science will be stimulated. New methods will be 
found, others improved. Great progress has been 
made in improving the health of the public over the 
last two decades, it can hardly be doubted that further 
progress will not fail to continue to alleviate physical 
and mental distress. But one danger should not be 
overlooked: as science gives us an ever broader and 
more accurate view of the causes for such distress, 
and gives us ever more efficient tools to fight disease, 
the responsibility to make the right use of the fruits 
of scientific inquiry is shifted increasingly upon the 
shoulders of the public. Science can carry the ball 
only to a certain point. Beyond that, the public has 
to pick it up and run with it. The public has to be 
advised and admonished, cajoled, warned, and per- 
haps even threatened. The public has to be made to 
see. The public has to be made health-conscious. 

















The American Way of Work 


Makes possible that bigger thing we prize so highly — the 
American Way of Life. Without the one we could not have the 
other. 


The American Way of Work had an early start. It began with 
the very first settlers of our country. When Captain John Smith 
established that first colony at Jamestown, Va., in 1607, he handed 
out the edict that he who would eat must work. Work has devel- 
oped America and made it the land we love. The energy, enter- 
prise, determination, skill and r2sourcefulness of our forefathers 
have become national traits, a vital part of our people. Today the 
might of America at work is being demonstrated as never before. 
Americans are self-starters, go-getters. They are self-reliant and 
believe that God helps those who help themselves. They cherish 
the Four Freedoms and are fighting for them. They also prize still 
another freedom—freedom of endeavor. 


Our life underwriters, exemplifying the American Way of Work, 
have erected a 130-Billion-Dollar bulwark of insurance protection. 
This year they will add several billions to that bulwark, and by 
their efforts they are helping to assure the American Way of Life 
by indirectly contributing to the War Chest. Let us give it full 
scope for action, this American Way of Work, and thus perpetu- | 
ate the American Way of Life. 
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393 Seventh Avenue, New York Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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. HE tna Life Corps of Regionnaires held its inaugural meetings in| Reg 
NEA | 1929. Major reason for the organization of this honor society was the | has | 
Maem) Opinion, strongly held by Home Office and General Agents, that the 
Company’s top salesmen should have more emphatic and appropriate recognition, 
There is a special reason, now that the 15th anniversary of The Corps is coming _ pher 
up in 1943, to comment upon the extraordinary success of the Regionnaire men 


movement, on a 


The most significant basis for judging that we can think of is the fact that, 
with an average annual membership running towards three hundred, actual 
attendance at Regionals has been 100% or a mere point or two short. Family | 
plans have been eagerly adjusted, business matters have been specially scheduled | tari} 
to prevent any interference with that annual, important Regional trip. Even an |) to q. 
occasional broken arm, temporary crutches, or another misfortune, have not |} cony 
been considered sufficient grounds for absence. Com 
howe 
Warm and lasting friendships among Regionnaires, from all points in the} of R 
United States and Canada, have sprung from these happy gatherings. Cloe| the 
personal relationships have grown up between salesmen and Home Office Officials 
via informal Regional contacts and chats. Improved salesmanship and a broad- 
ened view of our activities—Home Office and Field—have been stimulated by mear 
those daily business sessions. Salesmen have worked heroically to preserve un- | made 
broken attendance records, to join the Quick Qualifiers Club, to double or triple —_-Reur 
qualifications. General Agents have worked through the twelve months of the _ they 


qualifying year to inspire new prospective members and to increase their previous _—Regi 
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Regional delegations. So, for many salesmen over many years, the Regional 
has been the event of the year. 


The Corps of Regionnaires holds distinguished records. It is rich in atmos- 
phere and personality and tradition. You find pride and esprit de corps in those 
men and women whose names appear on its roster. Its emblem—armored knight 
on a spirited steed—is called appropriately The Seal of The Select. 


Now, the long series of Regional Meetings has been interrupted tempo- 
rarily. Regionnaires and General Agents have subscribed with typical good grace 
to a movement, sponsored by a great section of American business, cancelling big 
conventions for the duration. Not wanting to disappoint Regionnaires, the 
Company was reluctant to cancel the Regionals. Capitulation was complete, 
however, when the Home Office heard frequent testimony to the willingness 
of Regionnaires to forego the convention as one more means of contributing to 
the War Effort. 


Back of this fine exhibition of sportsmanship is the fact that this decision 
meant genuine sacrifice for Regionnaires. They had won their spurs in The Corps, 
made their plans for the convention, and looked forward joyfully to the 1942 
Reunion. Now, they look upon this change merely as an intermission. Presently, 
they know, we shall see the return of peace, of better days, and of greater 
Regional conventions. 


°> RARTEF CRS, CONN ECTICUPE 












How to Qualify the 
Prospect 


Prospecting means that the life 
underwriter should seek out indi- 
viduals who are possible buyers. 
He should not consider prospecting 
a mass production activity, but 
rather a process of selection, de- 
clares Service, trade publication of 
The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, New York. The 
solution to this ever-present prob- 
lem of prospecting is never an easy 
one to arrive at, continues the 
story, but there are various partial 
solutions available. One is offered 
in the context, as follows, the idea 
having been developed by Manager 
W. R. Wilkinson of Syracuse: A 
very simple questionnaire should be 
distributed by the agent to his cen- 
ters of influence, that is, to friends 
and policyholders. The question- 
naire is a direct request for worth- 
while names for adding to the 
Agent’s Prospect File. Just as in 
other forms of productive prospect- 
ing, the personal factor is a very 
effective element in the success of 
this request for names. Its use can 
be simple and direct. 

“Joe” (or “Mr. Center’) “I want 
to ask you to do me a favor. 

“Our company is trying out a 
new idea in attempting to develop 
a new market among men between 
21 and 55. 

“My problem is to secure the 
right names. I could take them out 


of the directory, of course, but I 
would only be kidding myself. 

“Here are five slips of paper with 
a self-addressed envelope. Will you 
please fill them in within the next 
few days with the names of men 
you know—preferably married, and 
with children? 

“We have something really inter- 
esting to show them. 

“T’ll appreciate your suggestions.” 

These slips are brief, yet ask for 
sufficient information to aid the 
salesman in making contact with 
those named. Pads of these printed 
slips can be prepared and sent to 
all agencies. Affixing a postage 
stamp to the return envelope has 
proved highly productive in procur- 
ing replies. 


Which Is the Best 
Company? 

Which is the best life company 
in America? This question, answer- 
able in only one way from the aver- 
age agent’s point of view (his own 
company), evoked a canny reply 
from the life agent addressed. Dia- 
logue between prospect and sales- 
man is recorded: for us as follows 
by. Harry J. Syphus, superintendent 
of agents for, Beneficial Life Insur- 
ance Company, Salt Lake City, who 
witnessed the negotiations. 

The Prospect:° “I- am already 
committed to saving some money in 
life insurance. I expect to save 








WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND DOES 


The following tribute to life insurance, author unknown, was penned 


back in 1878: 


“Life insurance enables the individual to merge his constant liability to 
death in the average longevity of the race. It discounts probability and gives 


certainty. 


“It enlists the cumulative powers of small investments through long peri- 
ods of time. It applies scientific methods to those impulses of generosity which 
would otherwise encourage improvidence, and provides for the needs of all 


through the love of each for his own. 


“It gives affection a place to stand for a lever with which to work. It is 
protection for loved ones during a terms of years, and benefit to the insured 
in case of survival. It is manhood and middle age relieved from anxiety and 
old age relieved from anxiety and old age relieved from want. To the wife 
and mother it is the assurance of love stronger than life over which death 
has no power. To the children it is never-dying guardianship. 

“Founded in the nature and the needs of man, allied to the most persis- 
tent forces in the business world, adapted to circumstances the most common, 
ministering to ends the most dear, approved by the wisest of men and patron- 
ized by the best—life insurance fulfills a mission without parallel in the 


financial world.” 
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some more. There are several of 
you boys calling on me now. I don’t 
have a big spendable surplus that 
I can put into a savings program. 
I don’t have a big surplus above my 
needs. I can’t afford to make a mis- 
take. Which is the best company in 
which to invest my money?” 

Instead of making the obvious 
reply this agent said, “Thanks for 
asking me that question. I want 
to answer it from your point of 
view. Before I answer it, I want 
to ask you a question: ‘In what 
companies do you now have life in- 
surance?’ ” 

The prospect named three com- 
panies, none of which was the one 
the agent represented. 

The Agent: “Answering the ques- 
tion from your point of view, you 
have just named the three best life 
insurance companies in the world. 
If you should die today, out of all 
the fine companies that are doing 
business, only those three could do 
anything for your family. They 
qualify as the best companies partly 
because of what they have done. 
They have built an organization, 
financed it and maintained it in 
solvent condition so that it meets 
the strict requirements of the State 
Insurance Department. That is as 
far as they could go. But you co- 
operated with those companies and 
allowed them to enter into an agree- 
ment with you by which they can 
render this service to your family. 
They are the only companies that 
can qualify in that respect because 
they are the only companies that 
you have cooperated with. Just 
outside this select circle, I stand 
representing my company and I 
await yeur cooperation to bring my 
company into that select circle.” 

Looking into the face of the pros- 
pect, Mr. Syphus could see that the 
agent was making a home run. 
When he had finished, the prospect 
said, “I have a greater appreciation 
of the life insurance I own than I 
have ever had. I will be glad to 
tell you how much money I can put 
in, show you what life insurance I 
have and tell voh what I want it to 
accomplish. Then you can work 
out the rest for me.” 

It resulted in a sale of $9,500 of 
20 Year Endowment. 
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Doubts Security Against 


Inflation 

Of all current objections to the 
purchase of life insurance, about 
the most persistent is based on 
the fear of inflation and its poten- 
tial influence on policy values. 
Not many people are objective 
enough in their thinking to start 
from scratch, with William B. 
Bailey, economist of The Travel- 
ers, who advises prospects to first 
start trying to figure out where 
the dollars are going to come from 
and then commence to worry 
about how much they will be 
worth. 

Along these lines, a college pro- 
fessor who asked not to print his 
name in connection with his idea, 
has:the following to say: 

“I believe in insurance and 
carry’ as much as I can afford 
from the standpoint of protection, 
but not from the standpoint of in- 
vestment. On the other hand, I 
am somewhat skeptical of the at- 
titude taken by the American 
people today in relation to insur- 
ance, perhaps because of the ex- 
periences I had in Europe with 








THE INNER GIFTS 


It is related in The Plico, pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, that 
last Christmas one agent said that 
if he could have any present he 
wanted he would ask for “the inner 
gifts that will make me a better life 
insurance man.” These qualities 
were listed as follows: 

“An understanding heart—so that 
I can appreciate the financial prob- 
lems of my prospects, and with sym- 
pathy, patience, and tolerance be 
of real help to. them. 

“A vivid imagination—so I can 
see and help my prospects visualize 
the destitution, want, and tragedy 
in homes without enough life insur- 
ance. 

“A boundless enthusiasm—to help 
me kindle a bright new flame each 
day so that even the father who 
may seem indifferent will act to 
Protect his children. 

“A new willingness—to inspire me 
to pay the price of success: to make 
more calls, improve my interviews, 
and make a better use of proper 
motivating material.”  “ 








deflated currency soon after the 
last war. The American people 
are frantically trying to find ‘se-- 
curity.’ Some are buying farms. 
Others are selling. And so on and 
so on. 

“Now a wild guess as to what is 
going to happen after the present 
war. More and more we are being 
persuaded that we should all 
jump into insurance, and, if fig- 
ures published are correct, the 
American people carry about 130 
billion in that form of ‘security.’ 
Some years ago I did not buy suffi- 
cient European money and when I 
went to the banks over there, they 
told me that our American dollar 
had already been depreciated to 
59.06 cents, and that the President 
still had it in his power to cut off 
the 9.06. I paid accordingly. I have 
no doubt but that we shall be 
taxed, which is the right way to 
pay even our huge indebtedness, 
and at the same time our govern- 
ment will start printing money, as 
they did in Europe. Our ‘security’ 
will be then paid in whatever 
money is current and is legal 
tender at the time payment is 
made. In the meantime we are all 
rushing into insurance as our ‘se- 
curity.” What most insurance men 
say is good, based on a static situ- 
ation as far as money value is 
concerned. The higher prices to- 
day are but an indication that 
money is getting cheaper. 


Search For Security 


“I am interested from the larger 
standpoint of finding something 
that really can be a_ security. 
Sometimes I wonder if our jump- 
ing into insurance so largely with 
our savings, is not preparing us 
for a day of real trouble. When a 
Townsendite came to me the other 
day and urged rather strongly 
that I line up with them, I told 
him that I would, if they would 
give me a guarantee that I would 
get so much food, so much cloth- 
ing and so much shelter, instead 
of money, as those things had a 
permanent and fixed value in re- 
lation to my personal needs. As 
far as the payment of $200 a 
month was concerned, they might 
just as well make it $2,000 and 






really be liberal. Money, except 
the trouble to print it, means 
nothing, after all. Insurance will 
always be paid in legal tender,, 
whatever that may be at the time 
payment is made. Are the insur- 
ance men, who should know these 
things, rushing us, the American 
public, into a form of security that 
is not secure. If so, why? A man 
is almost tempted to say: ‘Blessed 
are the dead, who die first.’ ” 
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Policyholders’ Wives 
Are Prospects 


How many wives of your policy- 
holders carry life insurance? Only 
a very small percent. No doubt hun- 
dreds of applications could be writ- 
ten among the wives of our policy- 
holders. 

How about the children of our 
policyholders? That group offers 
further possibilities. 

More intensive work in a smaller 
area is the answer. An increase in 
the average size of our policies may 
be obtained through more careful 
selection of prospects.—From “The 
Pow-Wow” of The Henry T. Hampe 
Union Central Life Agency. 








WOMEN’S MARKET 


Unless women buyers account for 
about one-fifth of the applications 
and one-eighth of the volume sold in 
your agency, you are getting less 
than your arithmetic share of busi- 
ness from this market, according to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

Data compiled by this organiza- 
tion show that, “Unless you are get- 
ting a substantially greater portion 
than 20 per cent and 12 per cent 
respectively, you are securing less 
than your share of the potential 
business from this source under to- 
day's conditions. 

“As hundreds of thousands of 
young men have stepped into uni- 
form, many thousands of women 
have stepped into their jobs; and 
many thousands more are filling 
jobs newly created by the war. 
Logically then, as young men step 
into the armed forces and out of the 
prospect files of your agency, women 
can fill the vacancies in the pros- 
pect files as well as they fill the 
vacancies in industry.” 
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INFORMATION 


More Details on Aetna Life 
Changes 


Full details of the changes in 
premiums rates and policy pre- 
miums announced in this depart- 
ment of the September issue of The 
Spectator have been released by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 
Changes became effective on Oct. 
1. The changes apply to business 
issued in the United States. A 
somewhat modified program will 
apply in Canada. 

These changes are in line with 
those already made by some of the 
other large life insurance com- 
panies and were adopted as a safe- 
guard to policyholders because of 
the reduced rate of interest that is 
now available to insurance com- 
panies on new investments. In an 
announcement to all general agents 
and brokers, the company declared: 

“Reserves under participating 
policies will be computed on the 
basis of the American Experience 
Table of Mortality with interest at 
2% per cent instead of 3 per cent 
as heretofore. This change neces- 
sarily requires increased gross pre- 
mium rates for all participating 
policies because a larger portion 
of the premium must be set aside 
to build up the increased reserves. 
However, the company is thereby 
able to grant larger cash values 
than before. 


Net Cost 


“A direct comparison of net cost 
under the new policies with the net 
cost under the old cannot be made 
in the usual manner of comparing 
premiums less dividends, because 
the change in reserve and cash 
values makes the contracts essen- 
tially different. The application of 
the Aetna’s dividend scale to the 
new policies would result in in- 
creased dividends but the net cost 
to policyholders would be slightly 
larger in the early years. Never- 
theless, if the dividend scale should 
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be unchanged the cost over a period 
of years would be less than under 
the old policies when consideration 
is given to the increased cash 
values available. 

“The table below shows how this 
would work out over a 20-year 
period for a few ages and plans. It 
will be noticed that the increase in 
gross premiums for the 20-year 
period is less than the increased 
benefits available to policyholders 
in the form of larger dividends and 
larger cash values. 








COMPARISON OF NEW PARTICIPATING RATES, 
DIVIDENDS AND VALUES WITH THE OLD 





Increase in Increase in Increase in 
Premiums for Dividends in Cash Value 
20 years 20 years at End of 
Age Present Scale 20 years 
ORDINARY LIFE 
25 $28.40 $16.04 $18.00 
40 33.20 24.36 17.00 
55 36.60 36.59 11.00 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
25 68.40 32.22 55.00 
40 63.60 39.25 43.00 
55 50.40 46.91 26.00 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
25 46.20 49.63 0 
40 46.00 50.11 0 
55 43.60 51.16 0 
ee 








Policy Forms 


“The policy forms have all been 
revised to include the new basis of 
computing reserves and non-for- 
feiting values and new settlement 
options. 

“The guaranteed rate of interest 
for dividends left to accumulate has 
been changed to 2 per cent. Al- 
though the guaranteed rate has 
been reduced, the excess interest 
above 2 per cent will naturally be 
greater than the excess above the 
guaranteed rate of 2% per cent 
in the old policies. 

“New settlement options appear 
in all policies, the guaranteed rate 
of interest having been changed to 
2 per cent for all modes of settle- 
ment. 

“Under Insurance With Life In- 
come policies the cash value at 


maturity will be larger than under 
the old policies. 


Non-Participating Policies 


“The new settlement options com- 
puted on the basis of 2 per cent 
interest are also included in non- 
participating policies. However, 
the reserves under non-participat- 
ing policies will continue at 3 per 
cent and there will be no change 
in non-participating premium rates 
or non-forfeiting values except un- 
der the Insurance With Life In- 
come plans which will require in- 
creased premiums because of the 
increased cash values available at 
maturity. 

“Annuity rates are unchanged, 
the present rates having been 
adopted last February.” 


we = 
Conn. General To Issue 


Substandard to 500% 


For many years the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
a leader in the substandard field, 
has offered substandard policies at 
ages 15 to 60 to cover extra mor- 
tality caused by hazardous occupa- 
tions and medical impairments 
when the rating has not exceeded 
250 per cent or two and one-half 
times the normal mortality rate. 

On September 9 the company an- 
nounced to its field force, that, be- 
ginning September 15, it would be 
prepared to extend its  sub- 
standard program to include a 
broader field of impaired risks at 
higher ratings. Considering sub- 
standard business at ages 10 to 60 
rated up to 500 per cent. Revised 
rules on substandard business have 
been outlined by the company as 
follows: 

“The maximum _ substandard 
which will be issued when the rat- 
ing does not exceed 200 per cent 
is as follows: 


Ages 10 to 15 $25, 000 
Ages 16 to 55 50,000 
Ages 56 to 60 25,000 


“For higher ratings, the max- 
imum issue will be somewhat less 
and will depend upon the nature of 
the impairment, the age of the 
applicant and the rating. Waiver 
of premium disability benefit will 
will not ordinarily be issued on 
substandard policies. The double 
indemnity provision will usually 
be available if the policy is not 
rated in excess of 150 per cent. 

“Cash and paid-up values in sub- 
standard policies will be the same 
as in corresponding standard 
forms. The extended insurance 
provision will generally be elimi- 
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nated. If, however, the plan of 
insurance, age of the applicant, 
nature of the impairment, and the 
mortality rating justify it, the ex- 
tended insurance provision will be 
granted. 

“The extra premium charged 
on Insurance to Age contracts will 
be automatically removed when the 
cash value equals the face amount 
of the policy. All extra ratings 
will be applied as extra premiums. 
There will be no rating up in age. 
Temporary flat extra premiums on 
certain types of substandard cases 
will be automatically removed with- 
out evidence of insurability at the 
end of the period for which the 
rating is imposed. The rider at- 
tached to the policy at the time of 
issue will indicate when the pre- 
mium will be reduced to a standard 
rate. 

“Commissions will be payable at 
regular rates on the total premium 
including the extra premium, with 
the exception that first commis- 
sions on temporary flat extra pre- 
miums and aviation extra pre- 
mium will be payable at the re- 
newal rate only. Current rules as 
to the submission of inquiries still 
apply. 

“Any application which was re- 
jected during the past sixty days 
will be reviewed, and if the risk 
is the type the Company desires to 
have as its policyholder and qual- 
ifies for a substandard offer, the 
agent of record will be advised 
through his local office.” 


Indianapolis Life Has New 


Reserve Basis 


Effective August 1, 1942, the In- 
dianapolis Life adopted the Ameri- 
can Men 3 per cent basis, New 
Jersey Standard. Formerly the 
American Experience Table was 
used with 314% interest. 

For most plans second year cash 
values are available, and where dis- 
ability is granted to women, the 
rate charged is the same as for 
men. 

New policy forms adopted are a 
5 Year Modified Life policy, issued 
in amounts of $5000 or more, under 
which the gross premium rate for 
the first five years is one-half the 
rate thereafter; a Double protec- 
tion to Age 65 policy, which pro- 
vides for $2000 of insurance to age 
65 and $1000 of paid-up life there- 
after; and a juvenile Ordinary Life 
policy. 

The new series of insurance con- 
tracts does not provide for deduc- 


ORDINARY RATES PER $1000 PAR. (ANNUAL) 


Change 

Age Old New Percent 
25 $19.33 $20.75 +7.3 
35 25.41 26.96 +6.1 
45 36.16 37.76 +4.4 
55 56.36 56.68 +0.6 


5 YEAR MODIFIED LIFE* 


MIN. $5000 PARTIC. ANNUAL 
RATES PER $10,000 FACE AMT. 


Age First5 Years 6th Year and after 
25 $111.10 $222.20 
35 147.70 295.40 
45 213.20 426.40 
55 234.00 668.00 


* Newly adopted policy. 








tion from death claims of deferred 
premiums necessary to complete 
premium payments for the policy 
year in which death occurs. This 
provision has been made retroactive 
to all insurance policies in force 
where the insured dies on or after 
August 1, 1942. 


Mutual Life of N. Y. 
Doubles Non-Medical 
Privilege 
Prompted by increasing difficul- 
ties in securing medical examina- 
tions because of the demands made 
upon the medical profession by the 


war effort, and by the desire to 
maintain and enlarge its wartime 








INDEX TO CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
New participating rates. July, Pg. 33. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 

New rate book issued. August, Pg. 46. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 

New all-coverage policy. July, Pg. 32. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 

Revised dividend scale. July, Pg. 32. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., Pg. 46. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Income replacement and special life in- 
come policies. Aug., Pg. 47. 
TRAVELERS 


Triple and double protection plan out 

lined. August, Pg. 46. 
UNION LABOR LIFE 

Interest rate assumption. Aug., Pg. 47. 
AETNA LIFE 

New reserve basis. Sept., Pg. 16 
BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 

New rates and policies. Sept., Pg. 1/6. 


COLONIAL LIFE 


Three per cent interest rate. Sept., Pg. 
16. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 


Double protection pensions. Sept., Pg. 
16. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Home protection policies. Sept., Pg. 17. 
PEOPLES LIFE 


New reserve basis. Sept., Pg. 17. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


New Term Policies, Sept., Pg. 17. 











service to the insuring public, The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has extended to $5,000, 
from $2,500, the amount of insur- 
ance it will write without medical 
examination, it is announced by 
Leigh Cruess, Vice President and 
Manager of Selection. The company 
also believes that this liberaliz- 
tion of its non-medical program will 
be of great benefit in saving tires 
and gasoline in transporting appli- 
cants to doctors’ offices for medical 
examination. 

The announcement of the liberal- 
ization of non-medical limits closely 
follows the company’s decision to 
write juvenile insurance beginning 
with day of birth. 

Persons aged 6 to 40, inclusive, 
who are citizens of the United 
States, are eligible for the extended 
non-medical insurance under all of 
the company’s plans except Pre- 
ferred Risk Modified Life, Term, 
Double Protection, and Survivor- 
ship Annuity, the company states. 
Both Double Indemnity and Waiver 
of the Premium Benefits are avail- 
able under the plan. Also, non- 
medical insurance will be consid- 
ered in the cases of persons in 
hazardous occupations provided the 
occupation does not call for an ex- 
tra premium in excess of $3.50 per 
$1,000. The $5,000 maximum 
amount of insurance issued on the 
non-medical basis is to include any 
amount previously issued on this 
plan. Otherwise it is limited only 
in the case of married women 
where the maximum is $2,500, and 
in the case of applicants in those 
few states which do not permit 
non-medical insurance for as much 
as $5,000. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
non-medical insurance will be avail- 
able in cases where neither the 
applicant’s residence nor business 
locations in a town of over 25,000 
population which also is not part 
of a larger metropolitan area. 
However, the company may extend 
the non-medical privilege in excep- 
tional instances whére the popula- 
tion exceeds this figure and where 
it is convinced the local circum- 
stances as regards the difficulty of 
obtaining medical examinations 
justify such an extension. In cities 
of less than 25,000 which are part 
of a larger metropolitan area and 
where conditions are such that 
satisfactory non-medical experi- 
ence could not be expected, the 
privilege may be withdrawn. In all 
cases, the company reserves the 
right to call for a medical exam- 
ination if the circumstances indi- 
cate the desirability of doing so. 
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National Fidelity Has 


Changed Mortality Basis 


On July 1 National Fidelity Life, 
Kansas City, Mo., issued a new rate 
book which marked the introduc- 
tion of three new policies and rate 
increases on all other plans. 

New rates have been coniputed 
from the American (5) 3% Illinois 
Standard basis for all life plans. 
The American Experience 344% 
basi has been retained for endow- 
ment plans. 

The new policies are 30-Payment 
Life, Life Paid Up at 65 and the 
Modified Twenty Rates at sample 
ages on the Modified Twenty are 








MODIFIED TWENTY—NON-PARTICIPATING 
WHOLE LIFE—HALF PREM. RATE FIRST 20 YEARS 
MIN. $2.000. ANNUAL RATES PER $1,000 


First Reduced 
Age 20 Years Thereafter Amount* 
25 $12.22 $24.44 645 
35 16.95 33.90 667 
45 26.83 53.76 675 
55 44.98 89.96 673 


* Amount of insurance decreases after 20 years 
to indicated amounts if insured elects to continue the 
original rate of premium. 


ENDOWMENT AT 85 
CONTINUOUS PREMIUMS. ANNUAL 
RATES PER $1,000 N. P. 


Age Old New Change 
25 $16.74 $17.35 +3.6% 
35 22.48 23.61 +5.0 
45 32.60 33.86 +3.9 
55 50.65 51.63 +1.9 








illustrated in the following tabula- 
tion: 

Instead of the old form Insur- 
ance With Life Income, the com- 
pany is now using the regular en- 
dowment at ages 60 and 65. Full 
Juvenile death benefits have been 
extended to age one on al! plans 
which are issued on Juvenile lives. 

National Fidelity Life policies 
are all non-participating, but pro- 
vision is made whereby any life 
policies, when fully paid up for the 
face amount, may be surrendered in 
exchange for a Paid-Up Participat- 
ing policy for the same plan and 
amount. All endowment forms pro- 
vide that, with evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the compan}, 
they may be exchanged at maturity 
for Participating Paid-Up Life con- 


tracts. — 


Provident (N. D.) Goes 
on 3% Basis 

The Provident Life, of Bismarck, 
has announced an entirely new rate 
book with changes effective on and 
after August 3, 1942. With the ex- 
ception of term, all premium rates 
will be increased. Reserves and 
non-forfeiture values will be com- 
puted on a 3% interest rate. The 
American Men Mortality table is 


adopted instead of the American 
Experience table and the New Jer- 
sey Standard of valuation replaces 
the Illinois Standard formula. New 
policies included in the rate book 
are Life with Double Protection to 
age 65, 20 Payment Endowment 
maturing at age 65, a 30 Payment 
Life and a Preferred Risk, Ordi- 
nary Life contract with a $2,500 


minimum. - a 


The Statistician Examines 
an Agent 


A time control study of 40 agents 
of The Connecticut Mutual is re- 
ported in ConMuTopics. It shows 
that on the average, an agent dur- 
ing a week spends 29 hours in the 
field, makes 33 calls, has 27 actual 
contacts, has 11 interviews and 
makes 1 sale. 

Taking 25 hours as a dividing 
line, the survey shows that of the 
whole group, 21 of the 40 men 
worked less than 25 hours and 19 
men worked more than 25 hours. 
The average for the 21 men was 
1914 hours and that for the 19 
men was 35% hours. 

The group of the 21 who aver- 
aged 191% hours in the field made 
a total of 45 sales averaging $4,575 
per sale during the 4 weeks period. 














Edited TO aad FOR BROKERS || ™ 
@ FRIENDLY—-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 


GOOD NATURED. . 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 







State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
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initiative. 


. . . a 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Soliciting and General 
Insurance Agencies 
from fifty to a hundred thousand life in- 
surance a year can increase their incomes 
by representing us under Agency Ap- 
pointments direct with the home office. 
opportunity 
Agents is always open to those showing 
You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 


who can produce 


to become General 


New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 





Address 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 


HE Dieppe raid, in which Canadians played an im- 

portant role and the result of which has seen almost 
daily casualty lists carried in Canadian newspapers, is 
most significant if considered from the life insurance 
angle. While Canada has been staggered by the ex- 
tent of the manpower lost at Dieppe, casualties to date 
in this war insofar as the Dominion is concerned have 
been admittedly light. Now they seem to be showing 
a rising trend. 


ROWING certainty that Dieppe was but a prelude 

to a series of such raids; and that possibly such a 
series of raids in turn might- be the prelude to the 
opeifing of a second front, leads to the general assump- 
tion on this side of the line that insurance losses from 
now on may be due for an advance. It is physically 
impossible to correlate all the particulars that would 
be necessary to total the amount of life insurance 
carried by the Canucks overseas, but it is considered 
likely that insurance taken out before hostilities by 
these men runs to a substantially large figure. So, 
with this situation staring companies in the face, it 
seems to be little wonder that from some quarters in 
Canada’s insurance row there are opinions being ex- 
pressed that higher premium rates are not too far 
distant now. 


geese: impetus to the argument behind these 
opinions is the fact that interest rates on gilt- 
edged investments have been dropping steadily. Too, 
life companies are being called on to invest a large 
portion of their available surpluses in government war 
issues which, it now seems, will come out on the market 
at the rate of two a year. As the birth rate and size 
of such issues become accelerated it is also expected 
that interest returns from this source to the companies 
will be further reduced. 


* * * 


FACTOR also working towards higher premium 

rates, and possibly lower dividends too—is that 
ot general expenses. While in the usual course of 
things expenses are held pretty rigid by management, 
circumstances beyond management’s control have 
forced expense figures to higher levels. From this 
distance, the stage would seem to be just about all set 
for quick changes in Canada’s life insurance premium 
and dividend structures. In fact some industrials 
have made the first move. Advices available for publi- 
cation are that overseas developments will be the signal 
when to expect something to happen. In other words 
watch for more “Dieppes” or the establishment of a 
second front. 


r. the meantime, life insurance sales continue to soar 
under the impetus of the free advertising provided 
by the government in its recent budget announcement. 
It is claimed in some quarters that one chief reason 
for the acceleration of life sales gains is that the 
people are acknowledging government recognition of 
life insurance as a savings medium, rather than buying 
life insurance as a means of reducing forced savings 
tax payments. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company is proud te have been able 
to make this valued contribution 


| Will you give at least lO 
| of your pay in War Bonds? 





(The Union Central Life has received the fol- 
lowing letter from the U. S. Treasury Dept.) 


“You will be interested to know that in addition to the 
national coverage by virtue of its use in a full-page news- 
paper ad, that we have distributed a million posters using 
the illustration ‘I Gave A Man.’ 
‘“‘We are very grateful to your company for their co-opera- 
tion and patriotism in granting us permission to use this 
forceful piece of art and knew you would be pleased to 
learn that it has ‘gone to work’ in impressive fashion.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Ted R. Gamble, Assistant to the Secretary. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


(Continued from page 29) 


ment life policy or the 30-payment 
life policy, ete. 

After describing the attitude of 
the regular life insurance compan- 
ies toward this government protec- 
tion which has to be applied for 
within 120 days after entrance 
into active service and while in the 
service, the column described the 
method of payment and other pro- 
visions such as waiver of premium, 
disability, etc. 

Expressed in simple terms, the 
article was well received because 
of its general interest. 


Uncle Sam Pays Premiums 


The second article began by 
telling how Uncle Sam is helping 
the boys to hold onto their present 
life insurance, preventing lapses for 
non-payment of premiums through 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940. 

It described the law enabling the 
United States Government to re- 
lieve many minds through this act 
by directing that a policy of insur- 
ance issued by a commercial 





insurer shall not lapse for non- 
payment of a premium, that the 
United States will guarantee the 
payment of premiums while the 
insured is on active duty with the 
military or naval forces if appli- 
cation is filed to bring the policy 
under the protection of the act and 
that the face value of the policy 
(or policies) may not exceed 
$5,000. 


* * * 


Another subject which was well 
received covered War Exclusion 
Clauses. 

Effect of the war on life insur- 
ance in the United States has been 
of very great interest since Pearl 
Harbor and the subsequent decla- 
rations of war in December. Per- 
haps the first question asked by 
men entering the armed forces is: 

“How will the war affect my life 
insurance?” 

Explanations concerning excep- 
tions as to the cause of death— 
whether in war, at home or abroad 
—policies issued before and after 
the middle of December, 1941, etc. 
were gratefully received by readers, 
one of whom wrote in to the news- 
paper as follows: 


“We wish to compliment you on 
your article of December 16th, on 
a most timely explanation of the 
insurance angle as it applies to 
both the average citizen as well 
as the soldier and sailor. 

“It was highly informative. It 
so happens that we were discussing 
that very problem as it applied to 
one of our immediate family, now 
in the Army, and your facts an- 
swered every question. 

“There are many questions that 
arise today in connection with the 
problems of insurance of the army 
and navy personnel, and I think 
that further articles on this broad 
subject would be received and ap- 
preciated by your readers.” 


*“ + * 


Not all interest is centered 
around insurance as affected by 
the war. 

One column called attention 
merely to the modern life policy 
and its many benefits. It asked the 
question: 

“What’s in your life insurance 
policy ?” 

It suggested that the reader 
stop a moment—and think. 

It suggested reading a brief de- 





W. J. Sieger, Vice-President 
and Sup’t of Agencies 
























Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 


A Fifteenth Anniversary Tribute 


On the occasion of our Fifteenth Anniversary, we are 
proud to present a progress report on the sturdy 
growth of Bankers National. 
we report (1) assets, surplus, and insurance in force 
greater than ever; (2) new Ordinary paid-for 23% 
ahead of 1941 up to September 1, with an average 
size policy running at $4,059 this year, indicative of 
the sales alertness in wartime of a fine staff of full- 


time producers. 


than solicitations. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Mentelair, N. J. 


Appreciative of their loyalty, Bankers National has 
overlooked no opportunity to increase the salability 
of its contracts—and new policies will soon be ready 
for merchandising. We realize that agents, in inter- 
preting the helping hand of insurance, must strive to 
make each call on prospects 


With keen satisfaction 


” 


“consultations” rather 
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scription which followed and then 
getting out one’s policies and read- 
ing them through, considering each 
one not only as a piece of paper 
but as a high grade bond, worth its 
face value .. . $1,000 . . . $5,000 
.. . $10,000. 

“If,” continued the article, “you 
really take the time to read your 
policies you will find in them all the 
benefits, privileges and options they 
offer both to you and to those for 
whom you bought the protection.” 

After briefly describing the 
make-up of the average life in- 
surance policy it was suggested to 
the reader that if he found in his 
policies anything he did not under- 
stand, he should get in touch with 
the underwriter who sold them to 
him or with the company that is- 
sued them and their counsel would 
be authentic and dependable and 
free of any charge whatever. 

This column brought forth sev- 
eral letters of appreciation, among 
which was one: 

“Your comments in regard to the 
modern life insurance policy and 
the many benefits were very inter- 
esting and I believe that by having 
viewpoints of this type printed in 
a simple, easy-to-understand way 
will do a great deal to educate the 





A Valuable Connection 
For Capable Life Agents 


Our Company offers its 
Agents numerous specialized 


leads. 


Our moderate size enables us 
to know our Agents and their 
problems. 


Effective Home Office assis- 
tance is available on closings. 


The financial soundness of our 
Company and our full line ot 
policy forms (including Juve- 
nile) further help the Agents’ 
endeavors. 


Write for further information. 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York,N.Y. 











general public in regard to insur- 
ance policies.” 
* * * 

The story of the educational 
policy and what it will do, seemed 
to be read with interest. 

Members of the staff on the 
newspaper with which I was con- 
nected said they never knew such 
policies existed and two of the men 
began inquiring of agents they 
knew in order to take out policies 
in the interest of their children. 

* a * 


Another which never fails to pull 
a snicker and to arouse consider- 
able interest is the question: 

“What Do You Know About Your 
Husband’s Life Insurance?” 

That question strikes home in a 
great many families and causes 
many a wife to change her ideas 
about the paying of life insurance 
premiums, to have them included in 
the family budget, to look upon 
them as investment instead of ex- 
pense and to see the present value 
of the insurance as an emergency 
fund. 

Doubtless, too, the attention of 
wives to the vital interest they have 
in their husbands’ life insurance 
keeps many a policy from being 
allowed to lapse. 

7 * 7 


In closing, may I relate an in- 
cident which impressed me deeply. 

It was on Chestnut Street in the 
City of Philadelphia, that I paused 
to chat for a moment with a friend 
who had been on the advertising 
staff of the Public Ledger for a 
great many years, calling on old, 
established Philadelphia firms and 
highly respected by all. 

The fate of the paper was grave- 
ly in doubt and the future of his 
position decidedly uncertain. In his 
sixty-fifth year he was looking 
back, thinking how much better off 
he would have been had those years 
been devoted to the life insurance 
business. 

“If I had my life to live over 
again,” he said, “I would start out 
early, selling life insurance. 

“T would learn all I could about 
the business, work hard while I was 
young and build up a good income 
for myself. 

“Then when I got along to be 
about fifty, I'd plan to get on the 
inside, teaching and _ training 
younger men. 

“The beautiful thing about that,” 
he said, “would -be the satisfaction 
of knowing all the good I had done 
because, to me, life insurance is a 
wonderful thing.” 





RAINBOWS 
w. END 


The life of Donald D. Mershon, of 
Anamosa, Iowa, was spanned by two 
World Wars. 


When he was born, in May, 1914, the 
outbreak of World War I was only two 
months in the future. ° 


When he was killed, in July, 1942, the 
outbreak of World War II (so far as par- 
ticipation of the United States was con- 
cerned) was only seven months in the 
past. 


Between these two Wars, the life of 
Donald Mershon encompassed romance, 
tragedy, despair, death, hope, salvation, 
security. 


On April 11, 1930, Donald D. Mer- 
shon, then 16, took out an insurance 
policy for $2,000 with the Bankers Life 
Company of Iowa. His father and his 
mother were named as beneficiaries. 


Five years later, Donald was marriet 
to the sweetheart of his childhood. He 
made his wife the beneficiary of his in- 
surance policy. 


A daughter came to brighten the home 
of Donald Mershon and h’s wife, work- 
ing together to establish a place in the 
world. 


In 1937, Donald allowed his policy to 
lapse; he felt he could no longer pay 
the premiums. But he had the matter 
on his mind, day and night. 


In 1939, he wrote the Company, ask- 
ing how affairs stood. 


The Company answered promptly, 
telling him what dividends had accrued 
to the credit of the policy, how much he 
would have to pay to reinstate it. 


The Bankers Life Company neve 
heard from Donald Mershon again 
But late in July, 1942, it learned he had 
been killed in an ex>losion at Patterson 


Field, Ohio. 


The following letter from his widow 
tells the rest of the story: 


“I didn’t think about this policy, as 
I supposed it wasn’t in effect. Your 
Mr. C. W. Wurzbacher, of Olin, Iowa, 
was the agent who had written this pol- 
icy on my husband, and he came and 
told us the policy had been put on ex- 
tended insurance and was still good for 
the original amount, $2,000. 


“I have a daughter seven years old 
and I cannot tell you how much it means 
to us to have th’s money. It will help 
me get started in a business to sup- 
port us. 


“I thank you for your prompt pay- 
ment of this policy.” 


The end of another Rainbow had 
dipped into another Bankers Life home. 


Ban KE rsZ7 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 
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FRANK B. SUMMERS 


agency series have dealt with general agencies, and 

the few glimpses therein given of home office atti- 
tude toward branch offices (as distinct from general 
agencies) showed no more than a tentative or tem- 
porary liking. Branch offices, it was here and there 
suggested, might be used to try out comparatively new 
men or new locations, for whom or for which a firmer 
hand and more immediate control might be desirable 
than would later be thought necessary. But the gen- 
eral-agency system, so we were given to understand, 
was the system, and the home offices were glad to rely 
upon the initiative and sense of responsibility of their 
general agents. It may be added that this view ap- 
pears to be quite widely held. 


Birth of Branch Office System 


One large company, however, pioneered in adopting 
and developing the opposite policy, namely that the 
best field administrative system is that which con- 
nects the agents with the home office through branch 
offices rather than through general agencies. On 
neither side is there the slightest question as to the 
need for selling life insurance through agents—it is 
simply disputed whether the more or the less cen- 
tralized system is the better. Some proponents of the 
more tightly knit branch-office network have, we sus- 
pect, been overly gloomy in depicting the moral char- 
acter of general agents and in accusing them of being 
inclined to act not only on their own but against the 
interests of their company—at least in the old days. 

Along in the 1870’s and 1880’s executives of the 
New York Life Insurance Company became increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with the general-agency system as it 
then operated, and they consequently substituted a 
general-manager system, which gave more control to 


Tew three preceding studies in The Spectator’s 
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AGENUIKS 


the home office and paid the general managers a fixed 
salary and a small commission on the new premiums. 
That innovation was found to be an improvement, but 
it did not go far enough in establishing direct contact 
between company and agent. In 1889 George W. Per- 
kins, whose father had been one of the first general 
managers and who was himself a Western inspector 
of agencies, began to establish branch offices in charge 
of an agency director and a cashier, both on salary; 
a somewhat similar system had been tried out in New 
England as early as 1878. When John A. McCall 
became president of the New York Life in 1892, Mr. 
Perkins was at his suggestion elected third vice-presi- 
dent and, in cooperation with the new superintendent 
of agencies, Darwin P. Kingsley (president, 1907- 
1931), Vice-President Perkins established the branch- 
office plan for the company as a whole. General agen- 
cies were turned into branch offices as fast as the 
general-agency contracts expired, the last of such con- 
tracts being taken up in 1903; the number of New 
York Life branch offices in the United States and 
Canada increased from 44 in 1895 to 208 in 1905. 

The last word—here—as to the advantages of the 
branch-office system may be given to James M. Hud- 
nut, New York Life historian, who has summed them 
up as follows: That system (1) “places the field work 
and agency expenses absolutely under control of the 
Home Office; (2) it brings the men who do the work 
into close touch with the Home Office; (3) it places 
all the facilities and conveniences of the Home Office 
within reach both of agents and of the insured.” Now 
argue if you want to. 

Among the results of the closer relationship be- 
tween home and branch office are that (1) the home 
office has the final say, even the whole say, in the 
appointment of field executives and (2) more field men 
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The New England Branch 
Office of the New York 
Life, Boston; An Opera- 


tional Survey 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


rise to high executive positions in the company. As 
to the second point, up until quite recently the chair- 
man of the board of the New York Life, the president, 
the executive vice-president and the four agency vice- 
presidents had all had experience with the New York 
Life in the field, a record not often duplicated. 

The New York Life’s salaried field employees are 
ranked as follows (proceeding in the usual order of 
promotion, from low to high): Agency Organizer, 
who is a sort of assistant agency director and corre- 
sponds to the supervisor in a general agency; Agency 
Director, who is the branch manager, corresponding 
to the general agent; Supervisor, in charge of a re- 
gional division; Inspector of Agencies, in charge of 
a geographical department, of which there are seven- 
teen. Beyond that, there are two superintendents of 
agencies, one in the field and one in the home office, 
under Agency Vice-President L. Seton Lindsay and 
Assistant Vice-President Dudley Dowell. 

Lower down in the scale, almost all of the Agency 
Directors have previously worked as Agency Or- 
ganizers, and the others were either branch office or 
home office employees; in any case they had worked 
previously with the New York Life—where, it would 
Seem, one starts best quite close to the bottom. In 
selecting Agency Directors, care is taken not thereby 
to spoil good cashiers or leading agents who might be 
much better in those jobs than they would be as ex- 
ecutives (and as producers they may make more 
money). One is reminded of Historian Hudnut’s 
remark on Schuyler Colfax, who in 1846 resigned as 
a New York Life agent—“Thus a good life insurance 
agent was spoiled to nfake a Vice-President of the 
United States.” 

The foregoing has been, after all, simply a setting 
for the current gem in this series of agency studies, 


PAUL A. NORTON 


occupied in the present instance with the New England 
Branch Office of the New York Life at. 75 Federal 
Street, Boston. In our extensive prologue it was related 
that an early form of the branch-office system had 
been tried out in New England back in 1878. But 
almost as soon as the company was established in 
1845, agencies were started in New England; however, 
they are reported to have done little business at first. 
It is on record that the Boston agency was discon- 
tinued in 1847 and revived in 1849; marked improve- 
ment followed later. 


Post-Civil War Operations _ 

In 1866 the New York Life had five agencies which 
received more than $100,000 each in premiums; the 
leader was that of D. W. Russell in Boston, with $306,- 
244.84, while the premium income of each of the four 
other leaders for that year was less than $200,000. 
To quote Historian Hudnut again, “Mr. Russell took 
charge of the Boston agency in July, 1864, and at once 
placed it in the front rank. For several years the pre- 
mium receipts of the New York Life in Massachusetts 
were larger than those of any other company; in 1869 
they were over six hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

One of the New York Life’s recent advertisements 
was based on a letter written by Edward Everett Hale, 
author of “The Man Without a Country,” to Mr. Rus- 
sell on Oct. 3, 1871, expressing his concern over the 
education of his six sons and saying that he wanted 
to buy a 10-year Endowment policy, “which would 
enable me ten years hence, to send my boys to college 
if I wished to or which would permit my wife to do 
so if I am not living.” Evidently Educational Insur- 
ance is at least three-score years and ten years old. 

Soon thereafter came a change in Boston; the rec- 
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ord shows premium receipts for the 
Boston office as follows: 1870, D. 
W. Russell, $506,299.13; 1873, 
Stocking & Austin, $332,994.02. 
How long Stocking & Austin con- 
tinued in Boston is not shown in 
the record, which next reveals the 
long and faithful career of Alex S. 
Browne. Born in Scotland, he en- 
tered the service of the New York 
Life on May 20, 1890, at the age 
of 24 as a cashier in the Boston 
office. He went into the field in 
1891, was appointed manager of the 
New England branch in March, 
1892; became inspector of agencies 
of the Northeastern Department 
Jan. 1, 1901, and was appointed in- 
spector of agencies at large in May, 
1935. On June 30, 1936, at the 
Parker House, Boston, a farewell 
party was given in honor of Mr. 
Browne’s forty-six years of service 
in the Northeastern Department of 
the New York Life. 

In 1894 the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester had as the chief clerk 
of its actuarial department a young 
man named Alfred L. Aiken. Mr. 
Browne met him, was attracted by 
his interest in figures and employed 
him, at the age of 26, as assistant 
manager of the New England 
branch, in which capacity he trav- 
eled over that territory teaching the 
agents how to sell and helping them 
to close difficult cases. After five 
years of that he went into banking 
(where he apparently formed the 
habit of being president), but in 


1925 he returned to the New York 
Life as a vice-president and served 
as its president from 1936 to 1940. 
Which may inspire other branch- 
office executives. 

Next link in the historical chain 
at Boston was—and is—Frank B. 
Summers, who with the rank of 
supervisor assumed charge of the 
Northeastern Department on July 
1, 1936, after remarkable successes 
in Canada and Nebraska. Since 
1937 he has been inspector of agen- 
cies, supervising new business in 
New England and Eastern Canada, 
with nine branch offices, at Boston, 
Providence, New Haven, Portland, 
Manchester, Worcester, Springfield, 
Burlington and Montreal. 


Native of Oklahoma 


Frank Summers was born and 
raised in Oklahoma, spent six years 
in mining work in Mexico, and in 
1910 went to Canada, where in 1914 
he began his life insurance career 
as a soliciting agent for the New 
York Life in Edmonton, Alberta, 
after resigning as secretary-trea- 
surer of the Canadian Hospital As- 
sociation. In June, 1916, he was 
appointed agency organizer. in 
charge of the Calgary, Alberta, 
office and in January, 1917, he was 
promoted to be agency director; his 
territory covered 48,000 square 
miles with a scattered population 
of 750,000 people. When he took 
charge of that branch its annual 
paid business was about $800,000, 





Agentc’ entrance of New York Life’s New England Branch at Boston, with (left to 

right) doorway leading to executives’ offices, information window with mail-boxes 

on either side, and general business counter. A separate office and group of clerks 
service the policyholders. 
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but by 1925 under his leadership it 
had reached $2,800,000. 

Similar results came when he 
was transferred to the Nebraska 
branch in 1925. In 1924, before 
he came there, the Nebraskans paid 
for $3,650,323; during the next six 
years that branch’s paid business 
grew steadily (average annual in- 
crease, $1,284,000) until in 1930 it 
had climbed to well over $11,000,- 
000. Hard times naturally brought 
some decline; in 1935 the branch 
paid for $6,000,000. 

As Mr. Summers’ responsibilities 
have broadened, it becomes less easy 
to show his achievements statisti- 
cally, but anyone visiting the Bos- 
ton office can see in the waiting- 
room adjoining the executive offices 
a wall full of testimonials to F.B.S. 
One, for instance, states that in 
1940 the Northeastern Department, 
under his leadership, exceeded its 
basic allotment of paid business by 
a larger percentage than any other 
department of the company. An- 
other marks his election to the 
board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
Mr. Summers has been active in 
civic affairs as well; last year, for 
example, he was in charge of all 
Metropolitan Boston life insurance 
offices in the War Fund Drive. He 
is married and lives in Boston; 
there are four daughters and a son, 
who is a second lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps. Mr. Summers en- 
joys golf and he and Mrs. Sum- 
mers are above-the-average bridge 
players. 

The Agency Director 


And now—we’ve been a long time 
coming to him. Agency director of 
the New York Life’s New England 
Branch Office is Paul Allen Norton, 
who was born at Ardmore, S. D., 
Sept. 10, 1913, and won his A.B. 
at the Nebraska State Teachers 
College. His father was one of the 
leading agents in Nebraska, and he 
himself was started in life insur- 
ance at the age of 18 by Mr. Sum- 
mers, earning enough to enable him 
to go to Harvard. He was graduated 
from the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration in 1937, 


“taking the degree of M.B.A. “‘with 


distinction.” His theses at Harvard 
were on the Competitive Selling of 
Life Insurance, which involved a 
lot of field work, and on Life In- 
surance Advertising, based on home 
office interviews. 

In that same year, 1937, the New 
York Life appointed Paul Norton 
an agency organizer at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., where he worked through 
all of 1938; in January, 1939, he 
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In the office of Inspector of Agencies Frank B. Summers the 
New England Branch holds an agency conference. Seated 
around the table, from left to right, are: W. Waiter Healy, 
agency organizer; C. S. Howard, cashier; Paul A. Norton, 


was transferred to be agency di- 
rector of the office at Worcester, 
where he doubled the paid business. 
In 1940 and 1941 he won the na- 
tional certificate awarded by the 
New York Life for the office having 
the largest percentage increase in 
paid business. On April 15, 1942, 
while not yet out of his thirties, 
he was transferred to take charge 
of the Boston office. He is married 
and lives in Newton Highlands, a 
suburb of Boston. He says that dur- 
ing the past ten years he has Been 
too busy to develop any hobbies— 
and one can believe him—but he 
likes swimming and fishing. 
Associated with Mr. Norton in the 
New England branch are the fol- 
lowing: W. Walter Healy, Warren 
R. Purcell, C.L.U., and Arnold W. 
Kahne, agency organizers; Isaac S. 
Kibrick, agency assistant; Chester 
S. Howard, cashier, and Warren T. 
Reilly, assistant cashier. There are 
fourteen clerical employees in the 
office, and seventy-four full-time 
agents (no part-timers), who in 
1941 paid for 2674 applications 
aggregating $7,836,950. Nine agents 
of the New; England branch are 


members Of the compgaty’s 28942 


Top Club; two belong to the $200,- 


000 Club, and eighteen to the $100,- 
000 Club. 

The comparatively small number 
of clerical workers is explained by 
the fact that while the business is 
written and the first-year premiums 
are collected there, all subsequent 
premiums and other routine mat- 
ters pass through the “clearing- 
house” just across the street, where 
there are thirty-five employees. 
That somewhat peculiar, yet not 
unreasonable, division of new busi- 
ness in one office and old business 
in another is maintained by the 
New York Life also in Chicago, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


A Star Producer 


At least one name on the staff 
list two paragraphs back is known 
outside of New England territory. 
The agency assistant, Isaac S&S. 
Kibrick, of Brockton, Mass., has 
been ‘and is in wide demand as a 
speaker on life insurance topics. 
His 1941 Club production of $578,- 
112 (a rock-bottom figure which ex- 
cludes Term), the highest of all 
former Top Club presidents, made 
him chairman of the advisory board 
of directors of the Top Club for 
1942, a position which he held also 





agency director; Frank B. Summers, inspector of agencies; 
Isaac S. Kibrick, agency assistant; Arnold W. Kahne. agency 
erganizer; Warren R. Purcell, agency organizer, and Warren 
T. Reilly, assistant cashier. 


in 1949. He began writing for the 
New York Life in 1915 and had 
won an official Club position eleven 
times before attaining the presi- 
dency of the Top Club in 1935. 

Another successful veteran in the 
New England branch is Charles H. 
Fleming, of Beverly, Mass., who 
completed fifty years of service with 
the New York Life on Jan. 4 of 
this year and is still active. He 
first attained Club membership in 
1903. 

Both Mr. Kibrick and Mr. Flem- 
ing are two of the thirty-one Senior 
Nylics in the New England branch, 
which leads to another explanation. 
For many years. before 1895 
“Nylic” (obviously formed from the 
company’s initial letters) had been 
the New York Life’s cable word; in 
that year George W. Perkins and 
Darwin P. Kingsley, in order to 
strengthen permanency among the 
company’s agents, organized the 
Nylic system of compensation. 
Nylic membership comprises five 
classes—Freshman, First Degree. 
Second Degree, Third Degree and 
Senior. Senior Nylics must have 
been with the company for at least 
twenty years. The minimum amount 
of annual business necessary for 
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membership has varied trom $25,- 
000 to $75,000 according to general 
business conditions and is now set 
at $50,000. Beginning with the 
third year of Nylic membership, a 
member receives monthly from the 
company a certain sum (starting at 
25 cents per thousand and increas- 
ing to $1.00 per thousand) based 
on the amount of paid-for business 
obtained two years previous and 
still on the company’s books at the 
end of the preceding year. Senior 
Nylics receive a monthly income 
(based on a more complicated for- 
mula) as long as they live provided 
they do not enter the service of any 
other life insurance company. 

To return to the New England 
branch—parts of which are illus- 
trated in three of the photographs 
accompanying this article. The 
offices are on the sixth floor of 75 
Federal Street, right in the finan- 
cial-business center of Boston. In- 
spector of Agencies Summers and 
Agency Director Norton hae their 
offices near each other with a room 
for their secretaries between; the 
cashier’s office and room for the 
clerical workers are right next to 
Mr. Norton’s office. Spreading away 
from that corner are the medical 
examiner’s room (and right next to 
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is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
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Plaque in outer office of New England 

Branch, naming its members now serv- 

inq in the armed services; this group 

paid for $1,859,993 of new business in 
1941. 


it the blackout room, with a con- 
necting door-way), consultation 
rooms, offices for other staff mem- 
bers and leading producers, and the 
‘entral office, sometimes called the 
bull-pen. Some of the agents keep 
their records at home, others have 
lockers in the office and still others 
have desks and private offices. 

With this as the center of work, 
the agents spread out over a varied 
territory, but, as someone has sure- 
ly said, Boston is Boston, and the 
New England character is ever the 
New England character. The New 
England branch does no credit busi- 
ness. The average New Englander 
decides carefully and then keeps up 
what he has undertaken; the lapse 
ratio is 1.8 per cent. 

There is no financing of agents 
here. The Nylic system, already 
briefly sketched, is the most novel 
feature of the compensation plan, 
supplementing the first-year com- 
missions and developing into what 
is practically a pension plan, which 
has been in operation in New Eng- 
land longer than in any other part 
of the country. 

Since coming to Boston last 
April 15, Agency Director Norton 
has devoted the bulk of his time to 
recruiting, done among no special 
group of prospects but working 
through personal contact and cen- 
ters of influence. At least ten of 
the agents are sons of agents. No 
advertising, no direct mail and no 
telephoning is used in recruiting. 


But excellent files of both agent- 
prospects and centers of influence 
have been built up. It has been Mr. 
Norton’s experience that the war 
has helped recruiting, by releasing 
a high type of man; “supposing a 
store closes—the employees get de- 
fense jobs, and we get the boss.” 
As an example of the recruiting 
spirit—one agent who had been 
with the branch office only three 
months proposed eight or nine men 
as new agents. 

To be acceptable, a man must 
generally be between 25 and 45 
years old, be 3-A in service clas- 
sification, give a satisfactory finan- 
cial statement and present a favor- 
able budget, average B or better on 
the R. & R. apitude test and the 
Steward test, have a good inspec- 
tion report, have lived in his com- 
munity at least two years, list at 
least 150 good prospects, and, by a 
company rule, must complete the 
educational course within three 
months. A person with previous 
selling experience is preferred so 
long as it is not in life insurance, in 
which case there would be too much 
to unlearn. 

Following his intensive work on 
prospecting, Mr. Norton is giving 
more attention to training, which 
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is based on the company course. It 
includes a lot of field work, during 
which the student agent receives all 
the commissions on sales. In con- 
nection with joint solicitation, no 
fear is felt that the student agent 
will come to lean on the more ex- 
perienced man as a crutch. All who 
have taken the company course re- 
cently are making good, and the 
turnover is practically zero. 

That Mr. Norton believes educa- 
tion is good for everybody is shown 
by a report he made while agency 
director at Worcester early this 
year. Referring to the new Nylic 
course, he said, in part, as reported 
in the Nylic Review, “Twenty-three 
of us signed up for the course. 
There were nine ‘old’ agents, seven 
new agents, six of the office staff 
and myself. While I had to act as 
teacher and lead the discussions, I 
filled out my own review tests, and 
will take the examinations with 
other members of the branch.” 

In the New England branch the 
private offices are allotted to Club 
members (meaning, with an annual 
production of $100,000 or more) in 
order of rank. The larger producers 
have their own secretaries. Then 
there is a secretary for the agents 
in general (witness the photograph 
of the central room), besides two 
girls who work on programming. 
The agents have free telephone ser- 
vice. A physician is on full-time 
duty. There is no brokerage busi- 
ness. 

One girl in the office works en- 
tirely on leads, some of which come 
from Social Security and some 
from old business. There is, how- 
ever, no fixed system of prospecting 
for business, but a definite record 
is kept of the leads furnished to the 
agents. One form developed in the 
Boston office contains, on one side 
of a sheet 81, x 6 inches, Instruc- 
tions to Agent and Policy Brief and 
on the other side Do It Now sug- 
gestions and Agent’s Report on 
Brief. The Instructions can indi- 
cate, according to what is checked, 
that the policy was recently trans- 
ferred, or the insured will soon re- 
ceive notice of 1st-year dividend, or 
notice of extra dividend, or it’s a 
paid-up policy, or a maturing En- 
dowment, or some inquiry is at- 
tached, or the insured requested in- 
formation, or, finally, it is a death 
claim notice, and the papers should 
be delivered at once. The Do It 
Now page has nearly a score of 
helpful suggestions that should lead 
both to service and to more busi- 
ness, 

The more permanent types of in- 





surance are, naturally, emphasized. 
Less than 2 per cent of the branch’s 
business is on a Term basis. But 
otherwise there is no specialization 
as to type of policy. 

In developing the agent’s inter- 
view technique, the new man is 
started with what is almost a 
“canned” talk, and then he builds 
up his interview and gives it to the 
instructor. The New England 
branch territory is generally 2-in- 
terview. 

In addition to the regular train- 
ing methods, there must, of course, 
be ways of stimulating the agents. 


The branch has few if any con- 
tests and quotas, as a matter of 
office policy. App-a-Week records 
are kept, and the weekly and month- 
ly production is noted. There is no 
advertising and no use of the radio. 
Direct mail is used only in sending 
out leaflets with the premium no- 
tice. Leaflets are also used in con- 
nection with personal calls. 

Perhaps because of the New 
England character already alluded’ 
to, conservation is not a serious 
problem. Generally the agents 
themselves do whatever is neces- 
sary; the office also has one re- 





Main agency room of the New York Life’s New England Branch at Boston, showing, 

at left, row of agents’ individual compartments and writing-space. Chief decoration 

—and useful too—is agents’ secretary in center. Bulletin board and agents’ files 
are at rear. Floor design has nothing to do with parking-space. 


Individual conferences are con- 
stantly being held. Then there is a 
monthly meeting of the agents, 
with an hour devoted to séme idea 
that can be used by the whole group. 
Another means of personal stimula- 
tion is the Personal Memorandum. 
While some of the information for 
this article was being obtained, Mr. 
Norton, who has a mind that can do 
at least two things at a time, was 
dashing off memoranda on a printed 
form which acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of such and such applications, 
followed by some pertinent sugges- 
tion or encouragement from Mr. 
Norton, and a blank to show the 
agent’s standing in applications so 
far that month. At the bottom, a 
statement that five applications or 
$10,000 is the minimum for effi- 
ciency and ten applications or $20,- 
000 qualifies the agent for the 
Honor Roll. 


instater. Claims are handled imme- 
diately, and wherever possible by 
the agent who sold the policy orig- 
inally. Settlement options are 
stressed in connection with claim 
calls. 

Research, as might be expected 
with a centralized organization, is 
done mainly at the home office. 

So, another picture has been 
added to the gallery. The detailed 
problems of recruiting and training 
agents, of stimulating and guiding 
them, are but slightly affected—at 
least directly—by the more central- 
ized branch-office system, which, 
however, casts its reflection through 
the agency director. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether the war- 
induced centralizing tendency in 
business and society as a whole in- 
duces a wider spread of the branch- 
office system among American life 
insurance companies. 
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CONNECTICUT 


(Concluded from page 25) 


Bulkeley, who helped organize the 
Connecticut Mutual, was elected 
first president of the Aetna and 
headed the company until 1872. 
The first incorporators included the 
president, Austin Dunham, H. Z. 
Pratt, Lawson C. Ives, Mark How- 
ard, John Warburton, Roland Ma- 
ther, S. L. Loomis, J. W. Seymour, 
and W. H. D. Callender. 

Early Connecticut business men 
seem to have had a bent for origi- 
nal ideas and one of those ideas 
was that a temperate man might be 
expected to live longer than the 
tippler. This thought, nurtured by 
Barzillai Hudson, prominent leader 
in the crusade against alcohol then 
sweeping the country, led to the 
formation of the American Tem- 
perance Life Insurance Company. 
Another founder was Benjamin E. 
Hale, editor of the Fountain, “a 
cold water sheet,” in the words of 
Woodward. The company started 
business in July of 1851. Progress 
was slow during the early years. 
Maybe the teetotalers also knew 
that they were going to live a long 





United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4 


. Non-cancellable Ac- 
cident Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


Territory Available for New 
General Agencies in Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware 


Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and 
Agency Manager 
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time. At any rate, they did not 
sign applications in sufficient vol- 
ume and in 1861, when the com- 
pany’s gross assets amounted to 
only $262,088, the company aban- 
doned the experiment of insuring 





JOHN C. BLACKALL 


Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut 


only the strictly temperate and let 
the bars down and the customers in. 
Rapid growth followed with the 
name of the company changed to 
its present title, the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Right the First Time 


Incidentally, about 30 years after 
organization, an interesting mor- 
tality study of the lives insured 
during the first decade disclosed 
that non-drinkers did outlive those 
under wider selection, although 
Archibald A. Welch, in his treatise 
on insurance in Connecticut, points 
out that factors other than ab- 
stenance might naturally be in- 
cluded in such a group of insured. 
B. Hudson was chosen first presi- 
dent of the company and T. Wads- 
worth, first vice-president. 

Another original idea led to the 
organization in 1865 of the Connec- 
ticut General Life, with a capital 
stock of $500,000 and with James 
M. Niles serving as first president. 
Edward W. Parsons was vice-presi- 
dent and Thomas W. Russell, sec- 
retary. The original idea was to 
fill a unique service for the public 
by insuring sub-standard lives, a 
sound enough idea except that 
proper experience upon which to 


calculate rates was not available at 
that time. Also, the expected vol- 
ume did not materialize, and not 
long after organization the com- 
pany altered its plan in favor of 
normal life insurance operations, 
since when it has prospered stead- 
ily. 

It is worthy of note that two 
other companies organized about 
the same time and on the same 
basis persisted in their original 
scheme of insuring the cast-offs, 
only to fail within a few more 
years. 

The only other life company now 
operating in the state, The Trav- 
elers, was founded in 1864, by 
James G. Batterson, as an accident 
company. The company’s charter 
was amended in 1865 to permit the 
writing of life insurance and later 
on other amendments were written 
into the charter to make the com- 
pany a pioneer in multiple line in- 
surance. Batterson, an intimate of 
Abraham Lincoln, is the subject of 
this month’s Hall of Fame biogra- 
phy, and the history of Batterson 
is the history of The Travelers, at 
least up until the turn of the cen- 
tury. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


This 92-year old company is now 
prepared to write a complete 
line of Group Life Insurance. 


1. Employer-Employee Group 
2. Wholesale 


3. Associations— Labor Unions 
including civil service employees 
or teachers, state troopers and state 
police, policemen’s benevolent 
associations. 


1, Creditors Group 
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“SEE OUR OCTOBER NATIONAL AD, RALPH? 
STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER, ISN’T IT.” 










*RIGHT, JIM! IT SHOWS HOW OUR 
EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING CAN 
HELP EVERY FAMILY MAN... 





“Jim, that kind of advertising builds up confidence in 





} | John Hancock agents ~ and makes our calls more pro- 
ductive. There's real power behind this campaign, too. | 


Just think of the circulation this advertisement will have— 


over 18,000,000 people! That means more people think- 


ing about life insurance and about John Hancock, too!” 


} 
| 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GUY W. COX, President 
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48th Year of Dependable Service 
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The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $135,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
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Holds Assets of Over $55,000,000 for Their Benefit... 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
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The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 














PLAIN HINTS 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 


use. 


Price per copy, 50¢....100 copies, $25 
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HAVE observed a distinct tendency in myself and 

in other writers to attempt almost to make a virtue 
of our shortcomings; to parade our ignorance of 
such things as mechanics, economics, athletics, or 
anything else, in a brazen assumption that the ex- 
cellence of our performance in our own line of effort is 
so marked and unquestioned as to minimize the im- 
portance of things we profess not to understand. 


*% * * 


HIS is not the proper attitude, and I intend to 

stop low-rating myself in print about the things I 
can’t readily comprehend and instead of bragging 
with a certain degree of coyness that machinery is 
a veiled mystery to me, I shall make it a point to take 
one of those short courses down at Delahante’s In- 
stitute, or some other good trade school, and make 
myself proficient in, say, electrical wiring and the care 
of gas engines. Still, I must remember that being 
mechanically dumb and having five thumbs on each 
hand has served me rather handily in the past. In 
the course of twenty-five years of keeping house, I 
have never had to so much as change a fuse in the 
watchamacallit, and the worst that has ever hap- 
pened on occasional motor breakdowns where I was 
concerned was that I had to get out and give a push. 


— —1 
ALONG CITY STREETS | 5, 7 


HE other evening I saw some movies so good that | 

I would have enjoyed seeing them even if I'd paid 
to get in. As it was, I was a press guest of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York, holding their 
October dinner-meeting in the Colonial Room of the 
Hotel George Washington. President Clement Demsey’s 
informal piano-playing started off an evening of 
friendly conviviality such as seem habitual with that 
A. & H. crowd (it may be true of all A. & H. people— 
in fact, come to think of it and judging from my 
experience of the past nine years, insurance people 
generally are a fine lot). It was only near the end 
of the evening that we learned that Clem Demsey 
had sacrificed his evening to the club instead of cele- 
brating his fourteenth wedding anniversary with Mrs. 
Demsey—that had to come on the following evening. 























* a * 


N the business meeting that preceded the showing 

of the films, the various reports were submitted | 
and accepted, and it was voted to brighten up | 
Christmas-time for the club members in the armed ) 
services by sending Christmas boxes to those serving ; 
abroad and the equivalent in cash to those stationed | 
within the continental United States. The club will , 
hold its Christmas party, but not so elaborate as in | 
more peaceful times. Les and Wes received two | 
liaison appointments—Leslie Winslow to take care of | 
public relations in connection with a notice from the | 
National Accident & Health Association, and Wesley 
Hammer as a result of the club’s vote to endorse the 
Insurance Economics Society. 



















E By Frank Ellington e 








gang I started out to say something nice 
about the production of a very remarkable fel- 
low in a rather closely allied field and my inclination 
was to go into a couple of paragraphs describing my 
own ineptness in his line—which brought on the 
above critical but nonetheless space filling remarks. 
Two brand new cartoons from the pen of George 
Malcom-Smith came to my desk and they were un- 
accompanyed by the usual wordage that goes under 
them each week. I started in to figure out the point 
of the sketches and speculated on what I would write 
if it had been left to me. Naturally, the broad im- 
plication of the drawings was clear enough, but I had 
some trouble coining suitable pungent phrases to give 
zest to the drawings. 
* * x 

HEN I remembered and marvelled that this artist- 

writer-advertising man has been turning out the 
words and music for this feature of our publication 
for the past twelve years, unaided and unhampered by 
editorial guidance. Something like 630 weekly car- 
toons, always on the subject of insurance, and never 
ponderously dull nor futilely frivilaus! This must 
stand as some kind of record by the man who human- 
ized actuaries in “Slightly Perfect.” 








By Winthrop A. Hamlin e 




















HEN the lights were turned out and the movies 

came on. They were presented by John Hartney, 
safety engineer of the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, 
and most of them were produced by Castle Films. 
First came “Safeguarding Military Information,” 
then several semi-news films dealing successively with 
General MacArthur, the Battle of Egypt, and the 
Coral Sea and Midway battles, concluding with a comic 
trick film, called “Lambeth Walk,” which might have 
been subtitled “The Goose-Step in Reverse.” 


* * * 


HE first of these pictures was most timely, for it 

showed how innocently thoughtless people (though 
at this time thoughtlessness must bear its share of 
guilt) might endanger the nation’s war effort and the 
lives of their own relatives and friends as well. There 
was the sweet young thing telephoning to her boy 
friend (he’s calling from a bar); he says he can’t 
take her out that evening, she says it must be that 
other girl, and after several minutes of that, he finally 
admits that he is sailing for Hawaii that evening on 
the S.S. Near him at the bar stands a man 
apparently hard of hearing, but his aural apparatus 
is really a radio transmitting set, which relays the 
boy friend’s remarks direct to the spies’ hide-out. 
Later you see the ship torpedoed. Then there was the 
proud mother in the grocery store reading aloud from 
her son’s letter as to the train he was going to take 
(where was the censor?) ; later the train is wrecked. 
All of us are presumably innocent; none of us should 
be thoughtless. 


























Scrap Needed 


Most of us have had a misconception of scrap iron. 
We considered our country’s great scrap iron piles 
somehow a reproach, the junk man’s salvage from our 
wastefulness. We thought scrap iron was useful only 
to make a substitute for the good pig iron made by 
smelting iron ore. 














But actually good steel is properly made of one-half 
pig iron and one-half scrap iron and steel. Open-hearth 
furnaces produce steel from the half-and-half mixture 
because the scrap iron and steel has the advantage of 
already having been refined, as well as because time 
and ore are conserved. 


















Thus scrap piles are not hoardings but raher stocks 
of fundamental supplies, and that is why there is a 
necessity for civilian helpfulness to keep scrap piles 
renewed during war times. 










The attic and cellar of the typical American home re- 
flect a magpie variation of the thrift habit. Stored 
therein have been dozens of little properties which had 
lost usefulness but still seemed worth saving—they 
might come in handy sometime. Right now the time 
has come to translate as much as possible of the junk 
into scrap into steel into war supplies. 





















THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 













































Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Master Contract Plan 


HEN something is advertised 

as “really NEW,” it’s only 
human nature for the rest of us to 
dig in and try to prove it isn’t new 
at all. However, being not only hu- 
man but also momentarily modest, 
I shall sidestep that question so far 
as it concerns “The Master Con- 
tract Plan” ($2; National Under- 
writer Co., Cincinnati) by Robert 
O. Bickell, C.L.U., and simply 
recommend the book as an inter- 
esting variation of business life in- 
surance that should be helpful to 
those able and willing to do the 
work involved. 

Bob Bickell has been a member of 
the National Life of Vermont Lead- 
ers Club for thirteen years; he 
started in life insurance immedi- 
ately after graduation from the 
University of Iowa in 1926 and was 
one of the first thirty-six C.L.U.’s 
in the United States. He writes 
well, and his book, more or less in 
the form of an interview with the 
reader, presents his ideas clearly, 
showing their advantages without 
concealing the problems to be solved 
and precautions taken in doing a 
good job. 

To quote him, “The Master Con- 
tract Plan of business life insur- 
ance is based upon a new allocation 
of ownership of the cash value and 
protective elements of the life or 
endowment policy.” And to para- 
phrase another sentence, the plan 
splits the ownership of the policy 
by having one person or group own 
the cash value of the policy and 
another person or group own the 
life protection or term insurance 
portion of the contract. Typical 
cases where the Master Contract 
Plan is used involve an older man 
(call him A) owning his own busi- 
ness but thinking chiefly of retire- 
ment and.a younger man (perhaps 
a son—call him B anyway) who 
wants to buy into the business. An 
ordinary life policy is taken out on 
A’s life payable to his estate, and 
A and B join in paying the pre- 
miums. The Master Contract en- 
tered into by A and B determines 
their respective shares in the pre- 
mium payments and in the settle- 
ment, determines also the purchase 
of an interest in the business. 
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BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 


Mr. Bickell has applied the plan 
here barely sketched to changing a 
proprietorship into a partnership, 
transferring a controlling interest 
in a close corporation, helping the 
“small business man” shift his 
burden to younger shoulders, assist- 
ing a young man or woman who has 
inherited a business, giving protec- 
tion to the seller of a home, and 
keeping the farmer’s son on the 
farm. The Master Contract itself, 
Mr. Bickell says, should be worked 
out by a lawyer. To take care of the 
details takes work, but the Master 
Contract Plan should broaden the 
life insurance agent’s market and 
increase his range of service. 


Who Writes What? 


Another recent publication by the 
National Underwriter Co., Cincin- 
nati, is “Who Writes What?” 
($2.50), aimed primarily at bro- 
kers. Under appropriate headings 
it lists the companies providing cer- 
tain features or carrying on certain 
activities, such as: Annual pre- 
mium surplus. business, various 
types of term insurance, family in- 
come, family maintenance, various 
types of annuity, non-medical, sal- 
ary savings, waiver of premium dis- 
ability, single-premium coverages, 
sub-standard business, aviation ex- 
clusion riders, advance premiums, 
settlement options, loan repayment 
by beneficiary, non-forfeiture provi- 
sions, incontestability, age limits, 
payor benefit, accident and health, 
hospitalization, wholesale insurance, 
industrial, reinsurance, and so on. 





First Annuity Contract 


Terminated 


Death came in September to the 
holder of Bankers Life Annuity 
No. 1: Mrs. J. M. Carter of Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia. The elder- 
ly lady was issued the first annuity 
ever sold by the Bankers Life of 
Iowa, on July 31, 1922, and had 
received a check from the company 
every month since then. Mrs. Car- 
ter’s annuity was placed through 
John H. Hutchinson of Pryce M. 
Haynes’ West Virginia Agency. 
Mrs. Carter was the widow of a 
clergyman who died in 1920. 


$19.14 Premium Yields 
$4,000.20 Within 24 Hr. 


Prompt payment of the first quar- 
terly premium on a $2,000 Mutual 
Life policy with double indemnity 
clause yielded $4,000.20 to the 
estate of a young policyholder of 
The Mutual Life of New York with- 
in 24 hours, according to a case 
reported by Leigh Cruess, vice-pres- 
ident and manager of selection. 

On August 3 the company issued 
the policy to the insured, a 21-year 
old pipe fitter in a shipyard in the 
company’s Charlotte, N. C., Agency 
territory. It was his first policy 
in any company. Between four 
and five on Thursday afternoon, 
August 6, he paid in cash to the 
field underwriter who wrote the 
policy, the first quarterly premium 
of $19.14, including extra payment 
to cover occupational risk. At five 
in the afternoon of Friday, August 
7, he was drowned in a motorboat 
accident. The company was noti- 
fied on the 10th and the claim of 
$4,000.20 was paid on August 31. 
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AN AGENTS’ COMPANY 


As good a contract as there is, for an insurance career, 
is our Lifetime Increasing Income Plan: 

. Liberal 1st year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 

. Lifetime service commissions. 

Extra compensation for preferred business. 

. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 

. 4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 

. Saleable Policy Contracts with unique features. 

. Co-operative Advertising and Prestige-building. 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, V.P., Director of Agencies. 





















Address inquiries: 






REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


LONG time ago, some one said that art is com- 

pensatory for either a_ sexual, physical or 
psychical deficiency. The more one ponders over that 
the truer it seems. Certain it is that some sort of com- 
pensatory force grinds out some astonishing results 
for many things, not necessarily connected with art. 
Such as the chap who makes a wonderful mess of 
things in life and then blunders into some sort of 
glory ending that erases all ills. Like Bill Smith, for 
instance. In past stories Bill Smith was something 
of a quiet, unassuming hero. But ever so often he 
plays the role of a dope. And he plays it well. 


HIS Bill came from Michigan to a large Mid-west- 

ern town and got into life insurance. Well educated, 
he became a fine student of the business. He excelled 
in all but one thing; he wouldn’t apply himself. He 
never sold what he was really capable of producing. 
Just ambled along. One day he went in to his general 
agent and asked if anyone was calling upon a certain 
rich man in the town. His boss said he was unclaimed 
but attempted to dissuade the salesman from calling. 
Some instinct seemed to warn him that it was the 
wrong thing to do. However, Bill called upon the man 
and through some freak of chance or physical chem- 
istry he sold the fellow. And how he sold him! Five 
hundred thousand dollars! 


% * 


T ruined Bill. He bought a Packard car, a big house, 

lots of fancy duds and all the rest that went with 
it—all on credit, of course. For the next two years 
or so he rolled grandly about the town, looking for 
more half-million dollar cases. He’d sneer at a mere 
five or ten. He couldn’t be bothered. Sure! You 
guessed it. He not only went broke. He went into 
the hole; and into his boss for several thousand before 
the kindly general agent saw that he’d never learn. 


* *% *% 


HE G. A. finally wrote him off as a bad investment 

and-got rid of him. Bill looked around a bit and 
finally landed a job with another company in a nearby 
town. The general agent, learning of his big sale, 
hired him as district manager, right in Bill’s own 
home town. So he was back on top again. The old 
delusions of grandeur laid hold and once more he 
stalked the town, looking for big cases. He managed 
to fall into enough stuff to hold his job for awhile. 
Enough so that in a moment of supreme expansive- 
ness he bought $50,000 of life insurance on himself— 
his personal note for the first quarterly premium, of 
course, to his general agent. Then Bill Smith fell ill. 


* 


EVERAL months passed. His boss began wonder- 

ing about him, as well as about that note he held. 
He called Bill’s previous boss long distance and rather 
weakly asked, “What are we going to do about that 
note?” To which the first boss replied, “Where do 
you get that WE stuff? Brother, he’s all yours.” 
When the fellow had calmed down a bit the first G. A. 
offered a bit of advice. “If what I hear is correct, the 
best thing you can do is take a chance on another 
quarterly premium. He is in the hospital and I hear 


| 
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PEOPLES LIFE 


FRANKFORT 





BUILDING FOR VICTORY 


The Yanks of the 2nd A. E. F. are on the 
1] way—egreat transports of battle ships, air- 
ij] craft carriers, destroyers, mosquito boats, 
| | the lowly freighter, and the guardian of 
the deep, the U. S. submarine; tanks, crushing, lum- 
bering masses of steel; planes, graceful, beautiful, 

swift as the flight of the wind; trucks, sturdy and 

| | reliant, on down the line to the lowliest of the jeeps— 

| the parade goes on. 


J 
| 
The Yanks at home, too, are on the way. Their part, 
| the magic of motion. They furnish the units of the 
parade—products of unending days and nights of 
| | labor. For the Yanks are building for victory. To 
| accomplish this Uncle Sam is not asking us to scuttle 
our plans for future protection. Rather to carry on, 
| building up insurance estates and other savings. We 
| are to do our bit the American way—sacrifice not 
| | destroy. 
| 


If your part toward victory is that of the Life Under- 
writer, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 
INDIANA 





The 
(COLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


“A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897” 


Protection for Today— 


Security for Tomorrow— 


Home Office Jersey City, N. J. 




















If you are seeking a good General Agency 
opportunity with an old, legal reserve life insur- 
ance company, and can produce personally, get 
in touch with 


T. J. MOHAN, Vice President, 
Charge of Field 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation 


INCORPORATED 1882 


EUREKA BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 

















it is pretty serious.” Well, that’s all there is to the 
story. Of course, Bill’s boss gambled one more pre- 
mium. And, most opportunely, Bill died a short time 
later. The first general agent recovered his money; 
the second got his; Bill’s family was left with a fairly 
substantial estate. You can understand how two be- 
wildered general agents could become slot-machine 
addicts. Now, can’t you? 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Henry Verdelin, vice-president and manager of the 
Real Estate Department of The Mutual Life of New 
York, has been commissioned a major in the Army of 
the United States. Mr. Verdelin has been assigned to 
the Price Adjustment Board and will be stationed in 
Washington. 


* * 


At a meeting of outstanding New Orleans civic 
leaders President Crawford H. Ellis, of Pan-American 
Life, was elected chairman of the Civilian Navy Re- 
cruiting Committee, organized to encourage and stimu- 
late local recruiting. 

* * * 

Dr. Garland M. Harwood has been appointed acting 
medical director of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. He takes over the duties of Dr. Ennion S. 
Williams, who resigned as medical director to enter 
the Navy Medical Corps, September 3, with the rank 
of lieutenant, senior grade. 

+ * * 

Delong H. Monahan, financial secretary of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, of Philadelphia, has obtained leave 
of absence in order to enter the armed services of the 
United States. He is commissioned as a captain and 
is temporarily stationed in Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


A long-established custom was suspended by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, when it 
was announced by Franklin D’Olier, president, that 
women employees of the home office would be permitted 
to continue in their positions after marriage. The 
innovation was greeted with delight by the female 
members of the home office staff. 


BUYING FOR VICTORY 


The 16,000 home office employees of the Metropolitan 
Life are investing in War Bonds and Stamps at an 
average rate of 10.06 per cent of their earnings, thus 
making them one of the largest business groups to 
attain the Treasury goal of 10 per cent, Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the company, announced. The Metro- 
politan was one of the first business organizations to 
adopt the pay-roll allotment plan of buying Bonds as 
advocated by the Treasury Department. When the 
campaign was opened at the beginning of June, the 
ratio of investment among the employees was 41% 
per cent. see 


The forceful photograph of a mother and children 
currently used in the U. S. Treasury Department’s “I 
Gave A Man” War Bond postcr originally appeared 
as the illustration of a Union Central Life Insurance 
Company advertisement in 1935. In a recent letter to 
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THE WAR FRONT | 


the company, the Treasury Department said, “. . . in 
addition to the national coverage by virtue of its use 
in a full page newspaper ad, we have distributed a 
million posters using the illustration, “I Gave A Man.” 
We knew you would-be pleased to learn that it has 
‘gone to work’ in impressive fashion.” 

The job of keeping the nation in good health is 
becoming a serious war problem due to the growing 
shortage of doctors and nurses, Holgar J. Johnson, 
who as president of the Institute of Life Insurance, is 
directing a nation-wide “Keep Well Crusade” spon- 
sored by the life insurance business, declared today 
in an address before the Medical Directors Section 
of the National Fraternal Congress. ‘The annual time 
loss from sickness and accident in normal times is 
the equivalent of the total manpower of 2,000,000 
workers,” Mr. Johnson told the medical directors, ‘‘and 
such a work force today could very well be the differ- 
ence between attaining the production quota necessary 
to win the war and failure to attain it. Just by keep- 
ing well, every worker can contribute an increased 
share of his production time to the war effort and the 
total national effort would equal the production time 
of hundreds of thousands of workers.” See the article 
“Our Fragile Youth” in this issue. 

* * * 

Meat rationing may damage the American public's 
health if the usual mistakes in substitution are made, 
but it will be absolutely harmless if the right substi- 
tutes are used, according to a food study by North- 
western National, Minneapolis. Commonest, and there- 
fore most dangerous error, is to try to replace meats 
by eating still more starches and sweets, because these 
satisfy hunger, and cost but a small] fraction as much 
as meat. Both adults and children can remain plump on 
such a diet, but in a few months become ailing, “pep- 
less,” and easy prey for many diseases, due to “pro- 
tein starvation.” 

* * 

Life insurance management is meeting the increas- 
ingly difficult problem of operating under the war con- 
ditions by intensifying its personnel and work assign- 
ment and by research and planning, Frank L. Rowland, 
executive secretary of the Life Office Management 
Association, declared addressing the association’s an- 
nual business meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, on 
September 30. “To compensate in part for the loss of 
thousands of experienced men and women joining the 
armed forces and allied services, and to help meet the 
growing scarcity of certain machines and office equip- 
ment, life insurance management is necessarily mak- 
ing many adjustments in its operating procedures,” 
Mr. Rowland told the meeting. “Women are replacing 
men in many jobs, which in turn has brought new 
problems in personnel training.” 
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| THE HOME FRONT 


WITH THE COMPANIES 


John W. Carpenter, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors cf the Southland Life, Dallas, Tex., announced 
the election of W. C. McCord as president of the com- 
pany to succeed the late A. Morgan Duke. 


* * 


William J. Cummins, for many years active in Pitts- 
burgh insurance and civic affairs, has accepted an 
appointment as supervisor of agencies with the Fidel- 
ity Mutual, effective October 1. 


* * * 


Charles D. Dickey was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the New York Life Insurance 
Company to succeed the late Thomas A. Buckner. 


* * * 


Figures reported by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company on the results of this year’s C.L.U. examina- 
tions have now definitely placed candidates from that 
company in the lead in C.L.U. work. Fifty-four Metro- 
politan candidates were awarded the C.L.U. Designa- 
tion, or Certificate of Proficiency this year. This brings 
the total number of Metropolitan C.L.U.’s and holders 
of Certificates in the United States to 166. Another 
31 members of the Metropolitan organization in Can- 
ada hold the C.L.U. Designation in the Dominion, 
bringing the over-all total of C.L.U.’s for the Metro- 
politan to 197. Candidates from the Metropolitan 
represented approximately 25 per cent of the total 
number who this year received Designations or Cer- 
tificates from the American College of Life Under- 
writers. — 

The Bankers Life Company of Iowa has now sold 
more than 94 per cent of all the Iowa farms which 
it acquired during the depression years, and 37 per 
cent of all the farms which it owned at the beginning 
of 1942 have been sold during the first eight months 
of the year. The average size of the Iowa farms sold 
was 209 acres. The type of buyer has been mostly 
the tenant farmer, who has been making some money 
and is now realizing his ambition of owning a farm 
of his own. And there is an article on Farm Rehabili- 


tation in this issue. 
* ¥* * 


The largest pension trust case that has ever been 
written by the Connecticut Mutual and one of the 
largest cases of this type ever established in the 
United States was recently closed by Louis J. Fink 
of the Harry F. Gray Agency, New York. The total 
insurance volume approximates $4,000,000, of which 
almost $3,500,000 was submitted to the Connecticut 
Mutual, the balance, because of amount limits, being 
handled by several other life insurance companies. 














ASSOCIATIONS 


The government is looking to the insurance com- 
panies as one of the bulwarks of defense of the home 
front, giving them a great responsibility to fulfill, 
Godfrey M. Day, president of the International Claim 
Association, said in his address opening the annual 
conference at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

“As the nation’s problems increase, so do ours,” 
Mr. Day said. “We in the claim departments have 
many new problems to meet and these must be met 
with close study and increasing cooperation.” 

It was for the purpose of working out together these 
war claim problems that the Claim Association held 
its meeting this year in spite of transportation dif- 
ficulties and the sessions were made business confer- 
ences only. o. ae 


Three hundred forty-four members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters have been appointed 
to the 25 standing and special committees of the or- 
ganization for the 1942-43 administration, it is an- 
nounced by Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo., national 
president. The committee members represent 76 com- 
panies located in 122 cities in 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Canada. 

The list of committees is three shorter than in most 
former years, owing to the fact that three groups 
which normally manage the association’s annual con- 
vention—the convention program, convention atten- 
dance and national council meeting committees—have 
not been appointed this year. No plans have been 
made by the association to conduct a full-dress con- 
vention until after the war. 


x * * 


Prominent women life underwriters will give their 
effective ideas and sales methods at the meeting of the 
Women’s Division of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters on October 16, according to an announce- 
ment by Jeannette Thielens Phillips, division chair- 
man, and Hester Bone Phelan, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. The speakers will be Alice Reichel, 
Sun Life of Canada; Elizabeth A. Johnson, Rockwood 
Company, and Fay P. Kreer, Fidelity Mutual Life. 


* * * 


The Alabama Association of Life Underwriters has 
won the Philadelphia award for the greatest increase 
in membership during the past year of any association 
in the country, Frank Drake, president of the state 
body, announced at the September meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Association of Life Underwriters held Sept. 
25. The speaker at this meeting was A. L. Johnson, 
of Jacksonville, Florida, state agent for Sun Life As- 
surance Co. 
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Farm Rehabilitation 
(Concluded from page 15) 


The company adds: “It is quite 
possible that our expense of opera- 
tion and rehabilitation might have 
been considerably less had we been 
somewhat less lenient in handling 
our farm borrowers. It was our 
policy to be very slow to foreclose 
and to avoid taking title to a farm 
unless it had been proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that the 
owner could not in some way con- 
tinue the ownership.” 


* *& * 


Taking over farm properties is 
an emergency. Investing money is 
the business of the life insurance 
companies. Operating farms they 
realize at best 2 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Lending money they re- 
alize 4 per cent. Hence there was 
no question ever that the companies 
would stay in the farm business. 
The simple two-plus-two of profit 
algebra would defeat any such 
trend. Which, in a way, is a pity. 
For what the life insurance com- 
panies did for the American farmer 
goes far beyond fighting a low-in- 
terest position and getting back to 
a high-interest market. 

Confronted with an emergency 
the like of which they had never ex- 
perienced at any time in their long 
history, the life insurance compa- 
nies did not hesitate to step out of 
their accustomed role as the guard- 
ians of public moneys so they could 
better fight off the disaster menac- 
ing a substantial portion of their 
holdings. They became surveyors, 
supervisors, contractors, machine 
operators, agricultural advisers, 
crop specialists, community leaders, 
and what not. In dropping their ac- 
customed reserve, rolling up their 
sleeves and going at the farm prob- 
lem with unrestricted vigor, the 
companies merely followed good 
American tradition. 

They have tackled the farm reha- 
bilitation problem, and tackled it 
successfully, because they know 
that only true values can be ex- 
pected to create fresh values. They 
knew that the farm mortgage—one 
of the best investment fields—is no 
better than the farm property it- 
self. That is why they spared no 
effort to get the farms back into 
good shape. They succeeded in pro- 
tecting their investment and today 
they are reaping the fruits of that 
ten-year effort. The economic posi- 
tion of the American farmer is 
more stable today than it has been 
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AVERAGE CONTRACT INTEREST RATES ON FARM 
MORTGAGES, MARCH, 1941 


Insurance 

Companies 

Per Cent 
North Atlantic 5.2 
East North Central 4.3 
West North Central 4.4 
South Atlantic 5.6 
East South Central 4.7 
West South Central 5.0 
Mountain 4.9 
Pacific... 4.8 
United States 4.46 


Fed. Land Banks 


Commercial and Land Bank 
Banks Individuals Commissioner 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
5.6 5.1 4.4 
5.2 4.6 4.4 
4.9 4.7 4.4 
6.1 5.9 4.5 
6.3 6.1 4.5 
7.1 6.2 4.6 
6.5 5.8 4.6 
6.3 5.5 4.8 
5.66 5.17 4. 


(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


This table shows that the interest rates offered by the life insur- 
ance companies at a time of fairly normal business activity are the 
lowest of all lenders, not excluding the Federal land banks and Land 
Bank Commissioner. Rates are lowest in the best market, namely the 
North Central states; but even there the low rates of insurance com- 


panies are exceeded by none. 








since the days of the First World 
War. The investments which the 
life insurance companies have en- 
trusted to him are resting once 
again upon the pillar of profitable 
enterprise, for the good of the peo- 
ple, who have put their savings into 


life insurance, for the good of the 
companies, which can count on a 
fair return on their farm mortgage 
investment, and last but not least 
for the good of the American 
farmer, for whom “rehabilitation” 
has acquired a new meaning. 





When Mother has the “last word,” the procedure often is painful! 
When Security Mutual offers SECURITY SPECIAL, it's the “last word” 
in modern life insurance contracts, and the selling procedure is pain- 
less! In amounts of $5000 and over, to preferred risks, this policy 
provides the utmost protection at minimum cost. Agents are daily 
reporting success with this up-to-the-minute contract! 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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month of relaxed activity in 

life insurance, with its conven- 
tions, vacations and general atti- 
tude of “clearing the decks for ac- 
tion,” seems to have been marked 
this year by more energetic atten- 
tion on the production lines. For 
one thing, the annual convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was held, in tabloid 
fashion, during the month of 
August, which gave about two thou- 
sand of the leading agents of the 
country an uninterrupted month to 
carry on their business of selling; 
then there is, of course, the war 
effort, which has upset tradition all 
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along the line. Or, perhaps, it was 
merely the dog fight between the 
Dodgers and the St. Louis Cardinals 
for the National League baseball 
pennant. 

Another annual convention was 
cancelled during the month, that of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association, scheduled to be held in 
November in New York, and two 
other conventions were held on 
paper. The American Bankers As- 
sociation meeting, always of in- 
terest to the insurance fraternity, 
was called off and the printed ad- 
dresses of the scheduled speakers 


_LIFE INSURANC(I 


mailed to the membership. The 
New York Life Insurance Company 
followed a similar plan for their 
annual agency convention, except 
that illustrated addresses were pub 
lished in the company’s magazine, 
Nylic. 

Incidentally, the Million Dollar 
Round Table Club, whose meeting 
was also a casualty in August, an- 
nounced that its election of officers 
would be held by mail, and the 
Quarter Million Club, of Women 
producers, whose meeting also was 
cancelled, announced that they now 
have 35 qualified members. And the 
Institute of Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters have switched the scene 
of their fall meeting, October 15-16, 
from Cincinnati to St. Louis. 


Extension of Non-Medical 


Four of the leading life insur- 
ance companies announced liberal- 
ization of non-medical privileges 
because of the shortage of medical 
service, particularly in the small 
towns and cities. They were, the 
New York Life, the Equitable So- 
ciety, the Prudential and the Mutual 
Life of New York. This trend bears 
out the forecast by Dr. E. A. 
Johann, medical director of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, who warned 


























“So you went and had your life insured. That's just 
like you. Always thinking of yourself.” 
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of the forthcoming shortage of phy- 
sicians due to war service at the 
meeting of the Medical Section of 
the American Life Convention last 
June. He anticipated that approxi- 
mately 30,000 doctors would be 
called into the Nation’s service be- 
fore the end of the war and pro- 
posed then the extension of non- 
medical service to applicants. 
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The month saw the sudden pass- 
ing of Dan C. Boney, popular insur- 
ance commissioner of North Caro- 
lina. He was succeeded by former 
Deputy Commissioner William P. 
Hodges. Tributes were paid to the 
memory of the late commissioner 
by officials of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, the 
American Life Convention and by 
many company officers. 

New business in life insurance 
since early in the year has been 
below par, comparatively speaking, 
but the payments on death claims 
and maturities keep right on at a 
better than normal pace. The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance announced 
that for the first seven months of 
the year, a total of $1,450,065,000 
had been disbursed, more than half 
going to living policyholders in dis- 
ability payments, matured endow- 
ments, dividends, surrenders and in 
annuity checks. The sum of $592,- 








430,000 was paid in death claims 
alone, $422,869,000 on Ordinary 
policies and $71,147,000 on Indus- 
trial contracts. 

In a Labor Day report on the 
progress of Group insurance, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 


the Equitable Society, pointed out 
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that the total insurance in force in 
this form of protection for all com- 
panies has now reached twenty bil- 
lions of dollars, representing on the 
average a year’s pay in the event of 
death to the family of any one of 
the 13,000,000 workers insured un- 
der this plan. Within the course of 
the past year, he said, Group life 
insurance has increased by about 
$2,300,000,000, giving protection to 
the families of an additional 900,- 
000 employees. 

The flexibility of life insurance 
operation, despite its traditionally 
conservative conduct, was evidenced 
by the speed with which death 
claims on members of the armed 
services are now being handled by 
the home offices. They have adopted 
and adapted new methods of han- 





dling claims which were worked out 
by the International Claims Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with Army 
and Navy officials. Because of the 
difficulty of following routine pro- 
cedure in these matters, with the 
armed forces scattered all over the 
world, the companies are now set- 
tling claims on the basis of certifi- 
cates of death furnished through 
the service organizations. 

The Aetna Life announced a 
number of changes in premium 
rates and policy premiums, effec- 
tive October 1, and that participat- 
ing policies will be computed on the 
basis of the American Experience 
Table of Mortality with interest at 
2% per cent instead of 3 per cent 
as formerly. The Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, originally founded to 
write substandard lives, makes a 
gesture of acknowledgment to the 
old timers, whose idea was aban- 
doned after a few years, by broaden- 
ing its present substandard pro- 
gram. It proposes to accept risks in 
hazardous occupations or with 
medical impairments, up to five 
times the normal rate for ages 10 
to 60. Other company information: 


SEPTEMBER... 


The Connecticut Mutual notes that 
its first year lapse rate for the first 
six months of 1942 was 15.8 per 
cent, the lowest since 1928, and the 
Nabkers Life of Iowa during the 
month passed the total of $800,000,- 
000 of insurance in force. 


Contribution of Companies 

Addressing a tax couscious pub- 
lic through the Tri-State Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Conference in 
Connecticut, Commissioner of In- 
surance John C. Blackall approached 
the problem of public relations 
from a new angle when he pointed 
out the great benefits the general 
public derived from their domiciled 
life insurance companies. Through 
employment and trade they support 
a sizable proportion of every com- 
munity in which they are located 
and in the form of taxation they 
contribute tremendous sums to the 
public treasury. In Connecticut, 
for example, the insurance industry 
paid to the Department alone in 
fees and taxes the sum of $1,419,- 
000 in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942. 

In that figure only such taxes are 
included as are collected from com- 
panies not domiciled in the state. 
The latter class of taxes are col- 
lected by the tax commission. 





W. C. McCORD 
New President, Southland Life 


Premium taxes for companies domi- 
ciled in Connecticut last year 
amounted to $603,000, and taxes on 
interest and dividends amounted to 
$2,207,000, or a total of $2,810,000 
which, added to the $1,419,000 pro- 
duced a total of $4,299,000 which 
the insurance business produced for 
the state of Connecticut in twelve 
months. 

“That is a substantial factor in 
our continued prosperity and is en- 





titled to such consideration at the 
hands of the public, legislature and 
supervising officials as the manifest 
facts and circumstances warrant,” 
said the Commissioner. 


Salesmen Are Employees 


An appealed decision handed 
down by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Board of the New York State 
Department of Labor held that 
salesmen are regular employees of 
a corporation even though they may 
work solely on a commission basis, 
and that they are therefore eligible 
for state unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

The month brought the passing 
of another notable figure in life 
insurance when A. Morgan Duke, 
president of the Southland Life, 
Dallas, Texas, died at his home at 
Grand Prairie, Texas, following an 
illness of eighteen months. He was 
succeeded in office by W. C. McCord, 
formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the company. 


Thrift Habits 

A growing tendency toward 
thrift and savings on the part of 
the public, fostered by the national 
emphasis on War Bonds and 
Stamps, cannot but react to the ad- 
vantage of life insurance both in 
the immediate and distant future, 
declared Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. It is not commonly credited 
with such performance, but a like 
campaign in favor of saving up for 
the purchase of Liberty Bonds in 
the last war may have had some- 
thing to do with the tremendous 
growth of insurance buying right 
after that conflict, as well as the 
generally acknowledged program of 
semi-compulsory war risk insur- 
ance that was conducted by the 
government at that time. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Whole life policies ; No. 
| Amount 

Endowment policies No. 
Amount 

All other policies No. 
Amount 


Dividend additions 


Total in force. . No. 
Amount 

Increase in year No. 
Amount 


Amount reinsured 








Group Ordinary Industrial 

Business Business Business Grand 
(54 Companies) (All Companies**) (66 Companies) Aggregates 
29,042 26 ,933 ,832 57,787,191 84,750,065 
$18 ,029 ,480, 782 $59 , 334 ,906 ,297 $14,796 ,587 ,394 $92, 160,974,473 
11,043, 27 ,056 ,054 38,099,722 
$18 ,453, 110,806 $5,717,168 ,404 $24,170,279,210 
,662,189 4,569,060 7,231,249 
$6 ,036 , 262,695 $1,025, 131,803 $7 ,061 ,394,498 
$539 454,777 $741 , 134,612 $1, 280,589,389 
29,042 40,639,689 89,412,305 | 130 ,081 ,036 
$18 ,029 ,480, 782 $84 ,363 , 734,575 $22,280 ,022,213 $124 ,673 ,237 ,570 
2,511 2,197,508 ,473,777 4,673,796 
$2,644 ,584 ,043 $3 ,482 ,037 ,406 $1 ,006 305,843 $7,132,927 ,292 
, 198,049 $1,557,576, 782 $1 , 589,774,831 








** Includes ordinary business of Industrial companies and the foreign business of United States Companies. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
AGGREGATES 


On this and the following three 
pages is presented a statistical and 
graphic picture of the operation of 
304 life insurance companies of the 
United States for the year 1941. These 
data are taken from the latest edition 
of The Spectator Life Insurance Year 
Book, and they show a break-down of 
life insurance in force, for selected 
companies; assets and liabilities for 
238 Ordinary companies and 66 In- 
dustrial companies; income and dis- 
bursements for a like number of com- 
panies, and another section showing 



































new business written and termina- 
tions by lapse, surrender, maturities, 

etc. 

Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
238 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 

ASSETS Companies Companies 304 Companies 
Real estate owned $1 ,146,250,741 $726 , 787,845 $1,873,038 ,586 
Real estate mortgages 3,872,635,718 2,555,064 ,018 6,427,699, 736 
Bonds owned .. 11,755,617,458 7, 187,078,116 *18,942,695,574 
Stocks owned 342,996 ,321 207 ,950, 169 550,946,490 
Collateral loans 7,586,161 1,243,913 8,830,074 
Premium notes 78,393,889 26,394,781 104, 788,670 
Loans to policyholders 1,877 ,857,815 936 ,431 ,445 2,814,289 ,260 
Cash in office and bank 508 ,869 ,522 368 ,535,640 877,405,162 
Deferred and Unpaid Premiums 299,615,270 221,736,591 521 ,351 ,861 
All other assets 446 ,638 ,903 163,280,784 609,919,687 
Total admitted assets 20,336,461 ,798 12,394,503 ,302 32,730,965, 100 
Increase in year 1,132,665 ,423 795 ,647 ,527 1,928,312,950 
Not admitted items 127,698 ,847 117,614,623 245,313,470 
Gross Assets 20,464,160 ,645 12,512, 117,925 32,976,278 ,570 
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* Of the total bonds held, $6,668,483,705 were U. S. Govt. bonds representing 35.20% of total bonds held and 20.37% of total assets. 
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1935 1937 1939 1941 
- Aggregates Aggregates | Grand 
238 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
LIABILITIES Companies Companies 304 Companies 
Life Insurance and Annuity reserve . .. $15,665,104,202 | $10,372,828,620 | $26 ,037 ,932,822 
Disability and double indemnity reserve 830,595,564 292,260,893 1,122,856 ,457 
Reserve on supplementary contracts 1,432,392,592 | 352,286,882 1,784,679 ,474 
Unpaid losses and claims 79,669,487 | 48 ,367 ,662 | 128,037,149 
Losses and claims resisted 8,777,354 | 4,287,247 | 13,064,601 
Dividends left to accumulate 479,129,083 | 87,283,611 | 566,412,694 
Unpaid dividends. . 14,448,490 | 7,017,793 | 21,466,283 
Dividends apportioned for 1942 201,694,559 | 181,390,441 383 ,085 ,000 
Amounts set apart on deferred dividend —— 4 4,316,582 ,929,683 12,246,265 
Special contingency, etc., reserves. 354,107,988 | 34,187,001 388,294 ,989 
All other liabilities... ... 489,550,213 | 209,173,232 698,723,445 
"| Total liabilities............. fy 19,559,786,114 | 11,597,013,065 | 31,156,799,179 
increase in year . es 1,078,848,921 | ,487 ,573 1 ‘301, 336,494 
Unassigned funds and capital hi 3 776,675,684 | 797,490,237 | 1,574, 165, 921 
Surplus apportioned. oe 560,119,129 223,507,125 "783,626,254 
= Total surplus funds : .| 1,336, 794,813 1,020,997,362 2,357,792,175 
Increase in year............. + ; 72,795,759 | 37,659,411 110,455,170 
| 
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Life premiums 
first year 


$338 900000 


Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
238 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 

INCOME Companies Companies 304 Companies 

Life premium, first year $224 , 744,221 $114, 163,682 $338 ,907 ,903 
Life premiums, renewal 1,537,564 ,325 1,626 ,930,365 3,164,494 ,690 
Disability benefits, first year ,252, 403,485 2,655,514 
Disability benefits, renewal... * 44,458 ,524 12,641 ,645 57,100,169 
Accident disability benefits, first year... . ° 2,253,596 2,293 ,339 4,546,935 
Accident disability benefits. renewal. . 21,821,813 17,693,738 39,515,551 
Total new premiums (excluding annuities) 229 ,249 ,846 116,860 ,506 346,110,352 
Total renewals (excluding annuities) . 1,603 , 844 ,662 1,657, 265,748 3,261,110,410 
Annuities, first year . 119,932,945 56,918,163 176 ,851 , 108 
Annuities, renewal. . 146 ,598 ,236 89,308,415 235 ,906 ,651 
Supplementary Contracts involving life contingencies 54,192,382 5,567,688 59,760,070 
Total premium income 2,153,818 ,071 1,925,920,520 4,079,738 ,591 
Increase in year 51,932,227 84,860,571 136,792,798 
Total Income 3,316,486 ,923 2,538,633 ,851 5,855 ,120,774 
Increase in year 90 , 969 ,328 103, 780 ,358 194,749 ,686 

INCOME 





Annuities 

















































































Excess income over disbursements . 











sez 
($) first year 
Annuities > 176,800 000 
renewal 
Life premiums * 235,900,000 
renewal 
$3, 164,500,000 TELLER 
DISBURSEMENTS + ELiEA 
TELLER 
TELLER 
Matured Dividends to Lapsed, surrendered 
Endowments policyholders & purchased pol. $959 Job oee 
*264,000,000 *429,600,.000 *573,000,000 
Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
238 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
DISBURSEMENTS Companies Companies | 304 Companies 
Death claims paid.. $599 ,232,145 $390,491 ,526 $989 , 723,671 
Matured endowments 106,770,794 157,563,081 264,333,875 
Paid to annuities... 119,535,128 32,503,481 152,038,609 
Lapsed, surrendered and purchased policies 293 ,484 ,752 279,600,281 573 ,085 ,033 
Dividends to Policyholders 222 ,256 ,794 207 ,423 ,099 429 ,679 ,893 
Disability and double indemnity . 84,612,583 56,740,925 | 141 ,353 508 
Total paid policyholders 1,425,892 ,196 1,124 322,393 2,550,214 ,589 
Increase in year... . -36 ,092,700 —94,576,045 | —130 ,668 , 745 
Total disbursements 2,109,641 ,067 1,717,796 ,275 3,827,437 ,342 
Increase in year......... —7,361,139 —78 ,290, 161 —85 , 651,300 
1,206 845,856 820 ,837 ,576 2,027 ,683, 
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“| 
“ Group Ordinary Industrial 
Business Business Business Grand 
- NEW BUSINESS 54 Companies) (All Companies**) (66 Companies) Aggregates 
New issues No. 3,631 5,009,409 14,284 ,371 19,297,411 
Amount. $1,347 , 864,033 $8,118,291 ,279 $3,513,095 ,997 $12,979,251 ,309 
Policies revived No. 11 112,342 856 ,063 968 ,416 
Amount $5,249,930 $188 , 358,702 $166 610,279 $360 ,218,911 
Policies increased No. 9 13,860 28 ,983 42,852 
Amount $1,723 ,088,208 $6,748 ,797 $149 ,945 ,522 $1,879, 782,527 
) Dividend additions $61 ,468,725 $77 ,659 ,682 $139,128 ,407 
Tota! new issues No. 3,651 5,135,611 15,169,417 20,308 ,679 
Amount $3 076,202,171 $8,374 ,867,503 $3,907,311 ,480 $15,358,381, 154 
Increase in year No. 555 ,550 526 , 588 972,693 
Amount $1,406 536,412 $880 , 148,174 $203 ,494 ,972 $2,490,179, 558 
** Includes Ordinary business of Industrial Companies and foreign business of United States Companies. 
Group Ordinary Industrial 
Business Business Business Grand 
TERMINATIONS 54 Companies) (Ali Companies**) (66 Companies) Aggregates 
By death : No. 288 ,955 768 ,472 1,057 ,427 
Amount $110,921 ,068 $742,179,511 $161,659, 249 $1,014,759, 828 
By maturity No. pale 134,956 490 ,397 625,353 
Amount $57,111 $175,453 ,062 $86,078,273 $261 ,588 ,446 
By expiry No. 466 862,053 ,102, 1,965,053 
Amount. $185 ,177,779 $629,813, bo $324 ,239 , 966 $1, 139,230,943 
By surrender No. 2 642,417 3,090,520 3,732,939 
Amount $80 , 884 $1,301 ,897,710 $807 ,249 ,844 $2,109,228 ,438 
* By lapse No. 672 997,249 7,206,414 ,204 ,335 
| Amount $110, 162,141 $1,742, ee 384 $1 507,616,378 $3 ,360 570,903 
By change No. 9,770 36,684 46 ,454 
) Amount $15,998 ,956 $296, 263, 434 $13,866, ak $326, 128,852 
By disability... . No... 2,703 3,322 
Amount $9,220,189 $4,430,798 $295, 468 $13,946 ,452 
Total terminations No. 1,140 2,938,103 12,695 ,640 15,634,883 
Amount $431 ,618 ,128 $4,892,830 ,097 $2,901 ,005 ,637 $8 ,225 ,453 ,862 























Lapse. 





Sevaalt 


** Includes ordinary business of Industrial Companies and the foreign business of United States Companies. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY FOR ALL 


(Continued from page 9) 


that he and his employer contribut- 
ed on his behalf for the five years, 
1937-1941 inclusive. He will not 
have been in covered employment 
for half the period between Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, and his attainment of 
age 65. However, his family will 
have had substantial insurance pro- 
tection until the end of the year 
1946. 

But suppose that coverage were 
extended to this man’s new employ- 
ment as of January 1, 1942. Then 





his benefit would be just the same 
as if all his employment were for 
a single employer. On the other 
hand, a brother mechanic of his 
age who had been in, say, college 
employment all the time would re- 
ceive a much smaller benefit if cov- 
erage were extended to colleges as 
of January 1, 1944. Furthermore, 
if the extension were made as of 
January 1, 1943, he would receive 
no benefit from the Government if 
he retired at age 65 because he 


* You Can’t Overlook 13,000,000 
Working Women 


IF MORE sales are to be made to women, 
it follows that the most sales will be made 
by Agents who have the best policy forms 


to offer them. 


THE Occidental Agent can offer such con- 
tracts as thése (among others): 


> Monthly Income Disability— working wo- 
men need this particularly. 


> Accident and Sickness Insurance with ex- 
tended coverage for women's diseases. 


> Term insurance (choice of 11 forms). 


> Regular forms of Life and Endowment 


policies. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
V. H. JENKINS, Vice-President 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 





LOS ANGELES 
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would not have been in covered em- 
ployment for half the period be- 
tween December 31, 1936, and his 
attainment of age 65. If he can con- 
tinue in covered employment after 
attaining age 65 long enough to 
make up this defect a benefit will 
be available. 

Suppose an employee in industry 
was 44 years old on January l, 
1937, that he is steadily employed 
in industry for 9% years, i.e., until 
July 1, 1946, that he then goes into 
non-covered employment for 9 
years and dies at age 62 leaving a 
widow and one child, age 14. Bene- 
fits will be available to these sur- 
vivors, although on a reduced scale, 
because the worker was in covered 
employment for more than half of 
the quarter years between Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, and the date of his 
death, and a benefit will probably 
continue to the widow as long as 
she lives. But if the worker had 
continued in non-covered employ- 
ment until he reached age 65 and 
had then retired, no benefit would 
have been payable to him or to his 
wife, even though he might die im- 
mediately, because he will not have 
been in covered employment for 
half of the possible period of em- 
ployment. 

These examples are comparative- 
ly simple; more complicated situa- 
tions will arise because of repeated 
shifts back and forth from covered 
to non-covered employment and 
through disability and unemploy- 
ment. But enough has been said to 
emphasize that the social security 
benefits are often substantial and 
that sudden changes occur with re- 
spect to insured status. Our ques- 
tion is whether or not it is impor- 
tant to extend coverage as widely 
as possible so as to avoid, whenever 
possible, loss due to disappearance 
of coverage, particularly for fam- 
ilies. 


Shifting Employment 

Earlier paragraphs have repeat- 
edly mentioned the disturbing ef- 
fects of continual shifting between 
covered and non-covered employ- 
ment. Perhaps it will be worth 
while to give some detailed figures 
as to the extent of this shifting. 
Only sporadic data are readily at 
hand, but this may be sufficient to 
give definite impressions. 

In its report of December 30, 
1938, the Social Security Board 
called attention to the large num- 
bers who shift from uncovered to 
covered employment as follows: 
“Even with its present limited 
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coverage—estimated to include at 
any one time only 50 per cent of 
the Nation’s gainfully occupied pop- 
ulation—at least some small mea- 
sure of protection is already being 
furnished by the old-age insurance 
program to two-thirds of those 
gainfully occupied. This is due to 
the fact that a great many persons, 
usually in excluded occupations, 
work in covered employment from 
time to time. It is estimated that, 
even without any change in the 
present coverage, 75 or 80 per cent 
of the gainfully occupied persons 
in this country would eventually 
have some protection.” 

In his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the Old-Age Pension System, 
Mr. Altmeyer, Chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, stated on July 
21, 1941, that while about 47 mil- 
lion persons “have some earnings 
in covered employment ... as few 
as 32 million persons may work in 
such covered employment” in any 
one year, and that during 1941 it 
was estimated that nearly 40 mil- 
lion would be so employed. 


Shifting Workers 


In a paper by Merrill G. Murray 
and Michael T. Wermel, entitled 
“Movement of Workers Into and 
Out of Covered Employment, 1937 
and 1938,” published in the Febru- 
ary, 1941, number of the Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, we find that of 36.8 
million persons for whom taxable 
wages were reported under the old- 
age insurance program during some 
part of the first two years of its 
operation, 1937-1938, about 26 per 
cent had credit for such wages in 
only one of these two years. Of 
course, this percentage reflects a 
variety of causes of interruption in 
coverage, but major among these is 
transfer between covered and un- 
covered employment. The authors 
remark: “The tendency of workers 
to move into and out of covered em- 
ployment presents an important 
problem in the operation of the old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram.” 

In a study with respect to agri- 
cultural workers we find the state- 
ment: “It would appear that more 
than 800,000 of an estimated 4.5 
million persons who are likely to 
be employed annually in agriculture 
have become subject to taxation for 
old-age and survivors insurance 


*The Agricultural Wage Worker in 
Employment Covered by Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance,” by Fred 
Safier, Walter Quinn, and Edward J. 
paeerald. Social Security Bulletin, July, 


1. 


since the program went into effect 
in 1937. In the future, it is evident, 
this proportion will increase.”* 
Yet these authors estimate that 
“the great majority of the agricul- 
tural workers who have been paying 
taxes on wages from covered em- 
ployment have failed to meet re- 
quirements for benefits.” This pa- 
per deals to a considerable extent 
with migratory and seasonal work- 
ers. It points out that more than 
67 per cent of these workers earned 
less than $300 in taxable wages 
during the three years 1937-1939, 
that their average rate of obtaining 


credit for covered service was less 
than one quarter year each year, 
and concludes that: “There is little 
basis for expecting that many indi- 
viduals in the group here studied 
will ever acquire fully or perma- 
nently insured status through the 
accumulation of 40 quarters of cov- 
erage,” and hence that, “their prob- 
lem could be met only by a system 
of extended coverage which would 
permit basing the payment of bene- 
fits on wages from both agriculture 
and industry.” 

Other readily available data on 
this in-and-out movement have to 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT PRESENTS 
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Turee members of our Buffalo Agency completed their 
examinations in June and have been awarded the C. L. U. 
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do with public employees, and we 
might begin with the “Retirement 
Report” for the year ending June 
30, 1940, of the United States Civil 
Service Commission with particular 
attention to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund. This 
report tabulates the number of 
members of this contributory re- 
tirement plan who withdrew from 
the fund during each of the last 
twenty years. These totaled 519,- 
914. The number retired in this 
period was 100,627, and the number 
of contributing members at the end 
of the period was 100,627, and the 
number of contributing members 
at the end of the period was esti- 
mated by the Board of Actuaries at 
645,000. Thus the number of per- 
sons who withdrew from service in 
twenty years was about 80 per cent 
of the recent membership and more 
than five times the number who re- 
tired from service. 


Five-Year Record 


During a five-year period from 
1935 to 1940, we find that the New 
York State Employees’ Retirement 
System lost 22,324 persons through 
withdrawal, and 2037 through 
death, while 2723 retired. Its active 
membership in 1940 was 89,992. 
During the year ending June 30, 
1940, this retirement system paid 
$1,238,000 in the form of returns 
of accumulated individual contribu- 
tions to persons who resigned or 
were dismissed and $3,954,000 as 
retirement allowances. In the year 
ending June 30, 1939, the State En- 
ployees’ Retirement System of New 








Jersey paid $79,700 to withdrawing 
members and $159,000 as retire- 
ment allowances. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
compilation of data on this subject 
with respect to teachers retirement 
plans is a Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association 
dated January, 1941, entitled “Sta- 
tus of Teacher Retirement.” This 
gives careful analyses of these re- 
tirement plans, and among the val- 
uable statistics is a record of pres- 
ent members and_ withdrawals, 
deaths and retirements since the 
plans were established. Figures are 
given for 52 different systems. 
From these the following have been 
extracted with respect to some of 
the largest of those state-wide 
teacher plans that have been estab- 
lished for a good many years. 








disability and superannuation. In 
fact, withdrawals have been more 
than five times as numerous as re- 
tirements plus deaths in service. 


Our Mobile Labor Forces 


These figures indicate much mo- 
bility among those who are gain- 
fully occupied in this country. 
From the standpoint of planning 
for social benefits, the present 
facts are exceeded in importance 
only by an estimate of what the 
facts will be some time in the fu- 
ture, and to forecast what we may 
expect in the future we consider 
what causes shifts in employment 
at present. 

Certainly we have a somewhat 
different point of view from that 
of our British cousins regarding 
the sacredness of a job. Many a 


Membership Statistics of State Teacher Retirement Systems 
Separations Since Beginning 


Year Year of Active With- 

State Established Report Members drawals Deaths Retirements 
Maryland 1927 1939-40 6,429 5,265 180 520 
Massachusetts 1914 1939 20,817 28,860 1,408 3,409 
New Jersey 1919 1939-40 29,329 27,611 1,459 3,118 





New York 1920 1939-40 48,193 53,064 1,796 5,985 
Ohio 1920 1939-40 44,180 69,243 4,365 7,560 
Pennsylvania 1919 1939-40 77,834 88,569 10,125 8,472 

Total 226,782 273,152 19,333 29,064 


For our present discussion it is 
of interest to note that, for these 
six large plans averaging slightly 
more than 20 years in age, total 
withdrawals from service have been 
considerably larger than the total 
of the present memberships and 
more than nine times as large as 
the number of retirements for both 
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OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 





boy aged 16 or 18 in Great Britain 
takes a job with the thought that 
he will probably be with the same 
firm throughout his working years, 
and he will think long and carefully 
about the effect on his reputation 
if, ten years later, he is tempted to 
change employment or employer. In 
this country, on the other hand, 
we are prone to discount the ambi- 
tion of a man of 28 who holds the 
same job he had at 18. 

Perhaps both customs are unfor- 
tunate, but they have arisen from 
substantially different conditions in 
the two countries. Great Britain’s 
population is far more nearly homo- 
geneous than is ours, and the va- 
riety of occupational opportunities 
for a young person there must be 
much more limited than here. These 
conditions simplify their social in- 
surance problems as compared with 
those that must be met in this coun- 
try. Despite the fact that the 
United States has been a great 
melting pot, we are far from being 
a homogeneous people, and the va- 
riety of occupational opportunities 
for ambitious young people seems 
almost unlimited. We may agree 
that this does not always lead to 
best results but the point is that 
these conditions exist and will prob- 
ably continue to exist, and that 
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they should be considered when 
planning our social insurances. 

We have been a pioneering peo- 
ple for generations, and this spirit 
is still in the blood. Not only so, 
but migrants from other countries 
still come to this as their land of 
promise. They are in smaller num- 
bers than formerly, but perhaps 
the present few may be nearly as 
effective as were the earlier many. 
They bring new ideas and ambi- 
tions; they are pioneers. Further- 
more, our country is large enough 
and varied enough that the pioneer- 
ing spirit is marked in those who 
migrate from one part of the coun- 
try to another. These people are 
often prompted by hope of success 
in their land of promise, and some- 
times by their feeling of despair 
with respect to the section they are 
leaving, even as may have been true 
of their ancestors a century ago. 

Some authors have written glibly 
of the disappearance of our fron- 
tiers, and perhaps it is true that 
of physical frontirs there are no 
more; but when it comes to ideas, 
there seems to be no dearth of 
frontiers, giving plenty of play for 
the pioneering spirit. And this is 
reflected in employment shifts, the 
volume of which shows no signs of 
abatement. This must be reckoned 
with in any intelligent planning for 
social benefits. 


Fundamental Rights 


Our Constitution preserves to in- 
dividuals the right to move from 
state to state without hindrance; 
our highways are convenient paths 
for movement; our automobiles and 
our gasoline make movement easy. 
Place a pioneering people in such 
an environment with the protection 
of democratic institutions such as 
ours, and you are bound to have a 
substantial degree of shifting as to 
methods of making a living. Op- 
portunity beckons to healthy, hope- 
ful, energetic individuals quite re- 
gardless of their possibly defective 
background for success. Opportu- 
nity for success is also opportunity 
for failure. With it all, we want 
to keep the family as a basic unit 
of our civilization. And with this 
in mind we recognize the need of 
the social insurances, so set up as 
to meet the present and prospective 
status of a population prone to shift 
from place to place and from one 
employment to another. 

These movements are bound to 
continue on a large scale in this 
country in normal times, but we are 
just now seeing how they are mag- 
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nified when the eagle screams. Dis- 
locations of men who enter the 
armed services are serious enough 
despite Congressional efforts to 
avoid the disruption of families. 
But the volume of war shifts of 
those who remain in civilian em- 
ployment is far greater, and a much 
larger percentage of these workers 
have dependent families. We are 
seeing only the beginning of these 
disturbances and, naturally enough, 
attention is centered on other mat- 
ters than social benefits. In fact, 








Know Your Prospect 


“To recommend thrift to the poor is both grotesque 
and insulting. It is like advising a man who is starving to 
eat less,” wrote Oscar Wilde. 


And so it may be with the life underwriter who wastes 
valuable time and good argument on the individual who, 
no matter how great his need and his desire, really cannot 
afford to buy life insurance. 


The moral is clear: Know your prospect. 


LEIS comPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





most workers are not as yet con- 
scious of the value of the social 
benefit plans which they have re- 
cently entered, and perhaps many 
thousands, if not millions, know or 
care little about the breaks in cov- 
erage that their shifts in occupa- 
tion are bringing about. 


Disruption of Coverage Through 
Employment Shifts 


But we know only too well that 
there will come a day of reckoning, 
and that, if morale is to be main- 
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tained in armed and civilian forces 
engaged in war work, families must 
undergo a minimum of physical 
suffering. And this is not all; 
whatever may be the outcome of 
this world conflict, we know that it 
will end and we want it to be a 
happy ending. When this time 
comes, there will be more sudden 
and more widespread dislocation of 
employment than we have ever 
known before, and we shall need the 
smooth working of every mecha- 
nism that can now be devised to 
soften the shock of these changes. 
We have made a start in social ben- 
efits. Perhaps nothing can contrib- 
ute more to making these transi- 
tions orderly and therefore bearable 
than that uniform provisions for 
these benefits shall apply to the 
families of practically all persons 
who are gainfully occupied in in- 
dustrial, educational, religious, or 
public service, whether with civil- 
ian or military duties, and quite 
regardless of the shifts that may 
be taking place from one kind of 
employment to another. 


Called Socially Necessary 


Many close students of the social 
benefit movement have held these 
views from the beginning. In its 
final report dated December 10, 
1938, the Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security spoke as follows: 

“Consistent with its acceptance 
of the contributory insurance meth- 
od as socially necessary and desir- 
able, the Council recommends the 
extension of the coverage of this 
method to the largest possible pro- 
portion of our gainfully employed 
population. An important group 
outside the existing program are 
those persons working on their own 
account such as business and pro- 
fessional men, farmers, and me- 
chanics. Not only would the inclu- 
sion of this group be socially de- 
sirable, but it would also be a 
marked advantage in planning the 
financial program of the system. At 
present, the shift in and out of in- 
surance coverage among this group 
of individuals is an added factor 
of uncertainty.” 

In a report of December 30, 1938, 
to the President and Congress re- 
garding proposed changes in the 
Social Security Act, the Social Se- 
curity Board began its discussion 
of extending coverage as follows: 

“The Social Security Board is of 
the opinion that it is sound social 
policy to extend old-age insurance 
to as many of the Nation’s workers 
as possible.” 

(To be concluded next month) 
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A JOB TO BE DONE 


Sure, you get restless when you read the headlines. You 


feel futile and helpless. 


You want to throw down your 


ratebook, tear up your application blanks, and DO SOME- 


THING to win the war. 


That's natural. There are many ways to help. And if you 
are eligible for active service, more power to you. 

But if not, did you ever stop to think that right now you 
are already doing a job that will help to win the war? 


First of all, your policyholders’ premium dollars enable 
your Company to invest directly in government bonds, rail- 
way equipment and other essential American industries. It 
takes money as well as men to win a war. 


Second, life insurance dollars provide a cushion against 
inflation. And that’s tremendously important both in war- 


time and in peace. 


Third — and very important — the protection you arrange 


for countless American 


homes is an invaluable morale 


builder. In war as in peace, men still die, grow older, 


meet crises. 


Yes, right now — just where you are — you are doing a 
great job for America. Keep plugging at that job. Keep 
your chin up. See people. Tell them the message of life 
insurance. The sweat and toil of all of us are needed for 
victory. Your contribution will be in proportidn to the 
amount of life insurance you sell. 


PRovIDENT 






Lars besunance Coscrany Or PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsyivania @ Founded 1865 
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Way Down East 


By FRANK F. SWEENEY 


Fos the past few weeks I have been chatting with 
general agents throughout New England on the sub- 
ject of the agent’s mental attitude toward life insur- 
ance today. Most of the general agents feel that the 
unsettled world conditions are the most disturbing 
factors to the agent’s state of mind, but try as he 
may, the general agent is at his wits end devising 
ways and means to put the old app-a-day spirit in his 
charges. And almost unanimously they are tired of 
hearing from their agents a rehash of “war” and “in- 
flation” objections to-buying new life insurance. 


ET’S see what the life underwriter is up against 

today. He is continually harassed by circumstances 
beyond his control, which have a tendency to upset his 
mental poise and throw his planned sales completely 
out of gear. The uncertainties of the Selective Service 
Act causes him no end of concern. From one day to 
the next many of them are liable to be inducted in 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces for active duty and any 
plotting on his part for future sales is somewhat re- 
stricted. Then, the life underwriters have had pros- 
pects or clients who have moved away or were drafted; 
friends with whom they have spent many a happy 
hour discussing life insurance programs and whom 
they hoped to sell new insurance, are no longer avail- 
able as prospects. For those who were drafted, the 
government will take care of their insurance needs, 
if they so desire, so once more the agent’s armor is 
dented and his state of mind considerably ruffled. 
There was a time, too, when the agent could visit his 
friends while they were working in a factory or shop 
and tell them in their lunch hours or rest periods the 
many benefits derived from life insurance. But today 
he is barred from defense industries and as far as his 
evening calls are concerned, the uncertain working 
hours of the defense worker makes these calls unprofit- 
able and sometimes impossible. Finally, when the agent 
runs down a likely lead, the prospective policyholder is 
torn between investing his money in War Bonds or 
setting up an insurance estate. Either way, of course, 
his client can’t lose, but once again the underwriter 
must give out his best sales technique which again 
must be backed by a healthy mental attitude before he 
clinches the sale. 


DON’T pretend to offer any solution to the many 

problems facing life underwriters today. But the 
agent can console himself that he is not alone in his 
dilemma. Thousands of other salesmen in industrial 
lines, hindered by priorities, are beset with similar 
uncertainties and they sell a far less stable product 
than life insurance. However, we all know that the in- 
stitution of life insurance, with its loyal army of rep- 
resentatives, will emerge from these unsettled eco- 
nomic conditions, as it has in other eras, a stronger 
bulwark against privation and want which continually 
haunts the home and family. 











ARMS FOR THE FRONT LINE ~] 


Underwriting, like war, requires powerful, mod- 
ern arms to meet conditions of today. Fidelity 
provides its agents with such equipment. 

There is a Fidelity coverage for every need in- 
cluding Regular and Modified Income for Life, 
Family Income and Family Maintenance, Modified 
Life, Term to 65, Five Year Renewable Term, Dis- 
ability Income, Juvenile. Standard and Sub- 
standard. Its successful direct mail lead service 
furthermore is more than ever valuable in time 
saving prospecting. 

For sixty-four years Fidelity has been building 
its wide reputation as a company friendly to 
policyholders and agents alike. 


ys DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 

















SERVICE GROWS 


Last year was our best year in the matter of gain 
in Life Insurance in force. 


For the first six months of this year our gain was 
greater than in the same period last year. 


That’s because Shield Men are already trained for 
service in the great new American market. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENTIN Cola 
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Throw Your Scrap Into the Fight 


Scrap metal is vital to our war effort. 
For scrap is essential to the production 
of steel, and without a maximum steel 
production we cannot win this war. 


Therefore, it is essential that every- 
one search every inch, every corner of 
their homes, plants, factories, farm 
yards, and back yards—and collect every 
ounce of scrap metal. Your pound of 
scrap may make the difference between 
victory and defeat. So let’s clean up the 
enemy by cleaning up the scrap! 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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IN THIS ISSUE a 


Revival—Never before, not even 


during the First World War, writes | 


Gerhard Hirschfeld, have farmers 
displayed such zeal in paying off 
their mortgages as they are show- 
ing today. Money is flowing into 
the investment departments of 
American life insurance com- 
panies in a broad and rapid 
stream and the economic position 
of the American farmer is more 
stable today than it has been for 
the past two decades. The invest- 
ments of the insurance companies 
in rural properties are once again 
resting on the firm pillar of profit- 
able enterprise. All of which is 
due to the able manner in which 
life insurance companies aided the 
farmer in his struggle back to eco- 
nomic independence.—Page 10. 

ee 
Review—In the first of a two-part 
article, Rainard B. Robbins, vice- 
president of the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association of 
America, reviews the old-age and 
survivors insurance provisions of 
the Federal Social Security Act 
and emphasizes the importance of 
comprehensive coverage. This in- 
stalment deals with law as it now 
operates without reference to 
amendments that have been pro- 
posed. The second part will dis- 
cuss proposed changes.—Page 4. 

ee 
Public Opinion—In the course of 
conducting a newspaper column 
on life insurance, Wilbur Nelson 
encountered a sizable and inter- 
ested cross section of policyhold- 
ers. He tells of their reactions 
and interests.—Page 26. 

ee 


By States—Connecticut was one 
of the pioneers in life insurance 
and today, with only five domi- 
ciled companies, is still a leader 
in the industry. Something of the 
background and present day 
Operations of life companies in 
that state—Page 20. 
= * 








Sales—In the July issue, Frank M. 
Hope discussed the possibility of | 
extending the sale of life insurance 

in conjunction with the purchase | 
of War Bonds. A contributor sug- 

gests a type of policy fitted to this | 
purpose.—Page 30. 
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With The Editors 


October Prospects 


HE month of October has for 

many years been a consistently 
firm month in life insurance pro- 
duction, putting behind it quite 
definitely the summer slump and, 
particularly, stepping away from 
the record let downs of Septem- 
ber. This year should prove no 
exception, unless it is a specially 
favorable one, because business 
activity in nearly all lines even 
remotely connected with the 
prosecution of the war is, of 
course, on the upgrade. Also, be- 
cause the past few months have 
failed to bring about the expected 
increase, over last year, and it is 
now up to sales executives and 
agents to capitalize on the last 
three months for the upholding 
of the 1942 record. With work- 
ing conditions the best of the 
entire year, climatically’ speak- 
ing, and with a continuance of 
the favorable business progress, 
this task should prove not diffi- 
cult. 

a 68 


Mental Diseases 


F the social ills which have 

not yet overcome the preju- 
dices of medieval times, our 
treatment of the mentally sick is 
outstanding, as perusal of an ar- 
ticle in a national magazine will 
prove. We will believe that in- 
sanity is hereditary; we are still 
convinced that for this reason it 
is incurable; we still put the 
mentally unbalanced behind lock 
and bar and insist upon their be- 
ing sterilized before they are re- 
turned to their homes, even if 
they are fully recovered. Accord- 
ing to the aforementioned article, 
a comparison of the family trees 
of the insane with the sane shows 
that they are just alike; no dis- 


ease heretofore has been known | 


to be inherited, else we would all 
have it or it would have term- 
inated our species. As this theory 
of heredity is wrong, so is all 
prevention or lack of treatment 
based upon it. 

Insanity is a preventable and 
generally curable condition. By 
treating the mentally sick as 
physically sick people, by giving 
them the treatment which their 
condition demands, five out of 
six patients will recover, as com- 














YEAR AROUND PROSPECTS 


VERY man is not a prospect 
for life insurance. It may 
be hard to find men who do not 
need such protection, but it is 
simple enough to find too many 
who will not or can not buy life 
insurance. The difference be- 
tween success and failure in this 
business lies in a salesman's 
ability to select a paying pro- 
portion of qualified buyers. 
Once the agent knows that a 
man is qualified, he can ap- 
proach that man with the 
proper mental attitude. He will 
be sincerely astounded that the 
prospect refuses to buy instead 
of surprised if he does. 








pared with one out of three un- 
der present-day asylum methods. 
The average period of time re- 
quired for this intensive phys- 
ical treatment of the mentally 
sick is about 90 days; the results 
show that fully 85 per cent of 
the cases so treated recover. 
Our present methods under 
which some 500,000 people are 
held behind locked doors in some 
400 state, government and private 
institutions, do not seem very far 
removed from the belief of our 
ancestors that the insane were 
possessed with devils, had lost 
their souls, and should be done 
away with, even by execution. 
There is urgent need for a more 
modern, more civilized approach. 
Every year, about 125,000 people 
become mentally sick in this 
country, and they cost the tax- 
payers about $1,000,000 daily. It 
is very much a personal problem 
and should be given some per- 
sonal attention and interest. 


INSURE MY LIFE 


To the prospect who “doesn’t 
believe in life insurance” one 
successful fieldman, states the 
Northwestern National News, 
finds it effective to put this ques- 
tion: 

“If I were earning the income 
for your wife and child, would 


* you insure my life?” 
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NEXT MONTH 
MA an agent has wondered 


why sales have petered off in 
a town or city which year after year 
has yielded a fair return on the in- 
vestment of time and sales effort. 
The answer may lie in the changes 
brought about by the war effort. 
New industries have grown up where 
weeds were the only sign of life. 
Generators are humming where the 
only noise breaking the monotony of 
the prairie was a babbling brook. To 
these chimneys and sheds, these 
streamlined plants and yards and 
depots, thousands of men have come 
from the cities and towns of the na- 
tion to earn good money and spend 
it. We have scheduled an article de- 
scribing the new migration of labor 
which will be of interest to every 
life insurance agent. 


UBERCULOSIS is one disease of 

which, in a way, we can be proud. 
Medical science, social prevention 
work, education in the schools have 
cut the death rate of this disease to 
a point where it can be said that the 
time is not far when tuberculosis will 
be gone from the mortality records 
of the American nation. An article 
by Gerhard Hirschfeld brings the 
story of tuberculosis up to date. 


peers the House and Ways Com- 
mittee in Washington is a bill ad- 
vocating the extension of social in- 
surance. Millions of farm workers, 
teachers, federal employees, domes- 
tic helpers are now outside the Social 
Security Law. But if this bill has its 
way, they may not remain so far 
long. In this second article—the first 
‘appears in this issue of The Spec- 
tator — Rainard B. Robbins, vice- 
president of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America, 
discusses the extent to which the 
Eliot Bill, which is of fundamental im- 
portance within the broad domain of 
social security legislation. 





Life Insurance in Action 


NCE upon the American scene there was a man who 
O dramatized the recital of huge financial transactions 

The average man under the impact of the knowledge 
of government so imparted became a zealous advocate of 
this gifted master who through the power of his oratory 
seemed to simplify the comprehension of huge amounts by 
people all along the social scale. A greater interest in the 
affairs of State was thus evoked. The magnetic voice of 
Al Smith made of dull statistics an unforgettable series of 
individual items whose meaning seemed of almost indis- 
pensable value. 

The gift of imparting knowledge and arousing curiosity 
through the use of aggregates and the record as expressed 
in figures is an extraordinary one. Editors and speakers 
who are forced to resort to the use of large numbers to 
buttress their opinions must be constantly on their guard 
less they alienate the sympathy sought. Every device to 
sustain interest and enthusiasm is embraced. For years life 
insurance, performing services to this nation never dreamed 
possible for any financial or social institution, has failed 
in gaining full public recognition because the statistics, im- 
pressive as they are in their vastness, became at the same 
time almost incomprehensible to the lay mind. 

To set forth, item by item, the aggregate transaction of 
life insurance during the year 1941 would impel all who read 
to a confidence not only in the integrity of life insurance, 
but as well to an appreciation of the good which is being 
accomplished by this great protective force. 

These tremendous totals, however, can be envisioned best 
not in statistics though they show progress unparalleled 
and reflect the confidence of America in its efficacy, but 
rather in the story of America as it lives and works and 
plays. 

The aggregates of life insurance are in hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who are sacrificing present pleasure for future 
freedom; thousands of wives, where a policy to give tangible 
sign of their husbands’ affection; millions of children, happy 
on their way to school through a future guaranteed by 
father’s forethought; widows and orphans maintaining their 
homes; business men freed from the danger of bankruptcy; 
victims of accident and sickness, broken and disabled, but 
free of financial cares; thousands of enthusiastic employees 
gaining a livelihood through life insurance. In these things, 
as well as in varied phases of our nation’s war effort, are 
the aggregates of life insurance truly and permanently 
written. 
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Europe. The things he saw there 

convinced him that this country, 
with its democratic way of life, 
would never be able to compromise 
with the totalitarian powers. Knox, 
always a fighter and never one to 
pull his punches, returned to this 
country to warn us of the things he 
saw on his visit. 

Frank Knox was born in Boston 
of a Scotch father and an English 
mother on New Year’s Day in 1874. 
From Boston the family moved to 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He received 
his early education there and 
worked his way through Alma Col- 
lege by waiting on tables and doing 
the other odd jobs. When the Span- 
ish-American war broke out, Knox, 
a husky senior at Alma, pedaled 60 
miles on his bicycle to sign up. He 
joined Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders, and with them he went to 
Cuba and charged up San Juan 
Hill. 

When America entered the first 
World War, Frank Knox was forty- 
three. He could have stayed at 
home respectably, instead he chose 
to enlist as a private. He entered 
Officers’ Training School and came 
out with a captain’s commission. 
Rather than accept the soft desk 
jobs offered him, he went overseas 
with a field artillery battalion where 
he won promotion to the rank of 
colonel. 

Back in New Hampshire after 
the war, he spent the next decade 
running his own paper and later 
managing the Hearst newspaper in- 
terests in New England. He re- 
signed this position to retire, but 
a year later, in 1931, he came out 
of retirement to become publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News. His 
editorials, always strong, became 
even more so after his trip to 
Europe in 1933. When the war 
broke out he asked for all-out aid 
to the Allies. He advocated a two- 
ocean navy that would be second to 
none. He urged us to buy the West 
Indies, to make the Caribbean an 
American lake. Frank Knox has 
never ceased his outcry for national 
preparedness. He realized years ago 
that we would have to fight the 
enemy. But not on our own shores. 
He told us that we should take 
steps to prevent the enemy from 
getting within striking distance of 
our own land. 

He was Republican vice presiden- 


I 1933 Frank Knox went to 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


“Life insurance is a basic element of our business structure. 
In giving to the working man protection for his family, every 


policy payment increases his self respect and adds to his value 
as a capable, worthwhile citizen. Just as the American Navy 
is national insurance against aggression for which we all pay 
premiums, so life insurance is a necessity in the establishment 


of a well ordered and happy home.” 


FRANK KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, accompanied by Admirals 
King, left. and Hart, right. 


tial candidate in 1936 and in De- 
cember, 1939, he was offered for 
the first time the cabinet post he 
holds today. He refused it, but in 
May, 1940, when the Nazi machine 
swept over Europe, he accepted the 
President’s offer. 

As Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox has carried out the ideas that 
he wrote about while a newspaper 
man. He works constantly to im- 
prove the Navy. He has disre- 
garded tradition in his advancing 
of men. Frequently he promotes 
younger, more aggressive men to 
key positions despite their lack of 
seniority. 

Frank Knox has put the admin- 
istrative offices of the Navy on a 


businesslike basis. Visitors at one 
time were permitted to wander 
around the various departments, 
and bother the clerks with ques- 
tions. Knox ordered a staff of 
trained receptionists put on the job 
to keep out the sightseers, and so 
permit the work to go on uninter- 
rupted. He is a man of action. A 
man who believes in preparedness. 
A man who not only has a tremen- 
dous drive, but has the ability to 
transmit this drive to the people 
who work with him. Life insur- 
ance, declares Frank Knox, is an 
important measure that must be 
taken in order to be prepared in 
personal life. This is evidenced in 


his statement on this page. 









































